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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


Ww. Cc. Gilmore, 811 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8St., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bidg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charlies R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh. 


PAHNESTOCE ‘ 
Pittsburgh. 


} cincinnati 





IS MADE by saving it, and 


ONEY 
there is no better way to save it 


than in preserving your buildings 
by having them well painted with Pure 
White Lead and -Pure Linseed Oil. 
cannot be weé/ painted with anything else. 
To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
For colors use NationaL Leap Co.’s Pure 
White Lead Tinting Colors; they are the 
best and most permanent; prepared ex- 
pressly for tinting Pure White Lead. 

e a ahs wine information and card shaving samples 


designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


They 


showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
i Broadway, New York. 





No “ fads,” n 


for pamphlet. 





STEUBEN SANITARIUM, 


HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 
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»” only a Scientific, Medical and 


Surgica te, provided with every appliance necessary for the restora- 
tion to health of those afflicted with serious diseased conditions - 

Brick and stone fireproof_buildings. Fan system of heat and ventilation. 
All modern improvements. Ft 
educated house-staff. Every form of hydrotherapy and electricity. 





n consulting specialists. Thoroughly 
rite 


DR. J. E. WALKER, Superintendent. 
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would like. 


PEERLESS TYPEWRITER, 


a machine of the Aighest grade. 
for it getting good machines of other makes in exchange, I am enabled, 
by having exceptional advantages of putting these machines in first- 
class order, to give special low prices upon them. State what you 
Write me for full particulars, and get the benefit of many 
years’ experience devoted to the typewriter industry. 
taining to typewriters cheerfully answered. 


Having the agency of this writer, and 


All questions per- 


Address, A. E. WILBUR, Gen’! Agt., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. + 





Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 


Never Blots—No better workin 


nm made—A regular &2.50 pen. 


To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for 1.00, Your money back—if you want it. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 9, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





IT Is TRUE 


that nine people out of every ten suffer, when with 
the use of a pleasant remedy called 


NASALENE 


@ local disease such as Cold in the Head, Noises in 
the Head, Deafness greg by Catarrh), can be 
CURED. Especially is this true in the treatment 
of that disease called 


CATARRH. 


We offer $100 for every case in which we fail. For 
— by all druggists, 25c., or by mail upon receipt 
of price 


pe Sage, aegen Sing Sing Prison, says: ‘* Nasalene 


HUNTER MEDICAL CO., 
54 East gist Street, New York City. 
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, BE. Situations 
secured. Write W. G, Cuarrez, Oswego, N. Yy, 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 


Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
1855. 8 East 14th St., N.Y. 








Psyche! Beautiful Psyche ! 


“PSYCHE By THE SEA.” 


An accurate, artistic, delicately 
beautiful reproduction in the orig- 
inal colors of the great Artist 
Kray’s exquisitely lovely conception of the world’s 
sweetest dream of the Love and ty of the human 
soul as portrayed in his great Oil Painting ‘‘ PSYCHE 
BY THE SEA.” Thisis a most charming Picture. 
Size of picture 124% x 16% inches. Size of picture 
and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. A beautiful 
adornment for homes of refined taste end elegance. 

Send name and address for full description and 
price to 


CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 
38 Park Row, New York City 


See full- advertisement in “ Literary Digest” 
of Kiaste fs, 1896. 
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GENIUS. 
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copies, 10 cents. 


RECEIPTS.—The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 


EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 


PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
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we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CLAIMS ON THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 


ARTIZANS of McKinley and Bryan have made claims of 
various majorities ranging from seven to one hundred in 
the Electoral College. Mr. Bryan has declared over his own 
signature that he has no doubt of his election, and Mr. Hanna 
has assured the public that everything is entirely satisfactory, so 
far as McKinley's election is concerned. A graphic presentation 
of the “ possibilities” in the electoral vote—the most valuable table 
we have seen—appears in 7he Outlook, New York: 


“The claims sent out by campaign managers from various 
States have, as arule, been rubbish. This characterization, how- 
ever, does not apply to those made by the two national headquar- 
ters at Chicago, and published on Thursday of last week. Each 
of these concede something to the other side, and the two to- 
gether indicate where the real fight is being waged. The follow- 
ing States were claimed by the Republicans and not by the 
Democrats ; the votes are those in the Electoral College: 





States. Votes. States. Votes. 
PN bn 3.56550 nbbbsns-0bbeked wanes 6 PO EE thc eccsbesscasdcdeecaces 36 
DOW EUMMNOIIG so 5c oceccccsccceses 4 PO OOS Savctadecaces 0404esasr 10 
Mid cnd da bacwecdccsdeatsens 4 eo | rere seers 32 
PNG 6.03 kbweehssscaues 15 WR vhns oh 06. casadeassorsocs 12 
I SIR. 6.c6 50. ne 5 00enssecese 4 
RON sas cadinnanas wher cnecce 6 MG Nad a Aah whhes see swanenae 124 


“The following were claimed by the Democrats and not by the 
Republicans : 





States Votes. States. Votes. 
Re in kas cea rgecssicpevas II Ris at pa nknatanves nage eraes 13 
I NIN go nc cb bdkdss oncceee 9 PN Sik s.desentidscsseccetereate 4 
IEG 6 65 b0 06 aes cna saab dee . a aks cbdbicvaccncccende meat 
Dis 65s cnnn dy odiannccgsces 9 Oia kasencvecuscsetednwensenee 3 
NR inc ncaxeevins satheacns 8 MI i niern a. 04408500000 540640 008408 3 
RS Gino csen ss eanshensednaw ees 15 Rank sncace oss sasenweeteshanie 3 
LET. cc<> schcdseassaehe seas 8 MISUD,  6b 6660405 605005000540000000085 3 
NN Goto chnthscecksdbeenes sane 12 
 cidba pont cas rscpennsenessss 17 TOCA ..0.000cccsrenccccceviosccors 133 





“The following were claimed by both parties: 


States. Votes. States. Votes. 
DGIRWATC. 00000 ccccccccvccreccvess © 5 PPE BRO ERi i. cc kccctcscecsivees 3 
pe ery Peery fro eee 8 DOME TOMMOGA.. 0 0:000850d6iccreesas 4 
WN 904 o30d.055 Revccvenesces 12 Es ane essccestadniudssveses 8 
WRG WR iivc cccecuccssbosceces 6 A dns iscna ‘eo $hhwbusattenss . 10 
OI GUS 4. vas sdgasuccesreep ones 13  WYOMING.......cseee ceceeesenveee 3 
QRID, 0002 6c" wrerercvocctecscccoseces 23 WOR so sci tcadccassconcs , 4 
BE a ee ee ee 14 CB ine oka 00b20n6eenbeaeeenans 4 
errr Oesecvecerceers 15 CALZOPMIA, .c.ccccccvevecss cosrcces 9 
PE BS se Sobel ccsdsevctosasesve 24 ceed 
FOWIB sos t0 00s oro ces oscengevengaececce 13 Total. rcccccccvcceseces covecs 185 
ERE RE Pree ea 9 


“What is most remarkable about these lists is not the extraor- 
dinary number of States classed as doubtful, but the fact that the 
classification is sustained by most of the voters in the States so 
classed. It is true that many Republicans in Virginia will possi- 
bly concede that the fusion forces are likely to win in that State, 
while probably most Democrats in Ohio now concede that State 
to the Republicans; but, with these exceptions, those who know 
most about the situation in the disputed States are most uncertain 
about the results.” 


“THE RIGHT KIND OF A TARIFF.” 


; HE fear that the election of McKinley means the early en- 

actment of a radical new tariff, with the consequent un- 
settlement of all business enterprise,” says the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser (Rep.), “has no real foundation.” That 
journal declares that Mr. McKinley’s campaign addresses fully 
recognize the fact that the day for extremely high duties is past. 
The Republican Party, it claims, believes in the fullest and fair- 
est protection to every legitimate American industry; but “pro- 
tection is not a schedule; it is a principle whose application and 
manner of enforcement vary with the condition of the times.” 
The Commercial Advertiser advocates the revision of the Wilson- 
Gorman act by a commission of experts, and quotes a number of 
prominent manufacturers and several newspapers which support 
the position thus stated : 


“The McKinley law was a patriotic and useful enactment, 
which proved a tremendous stimulus to domestic industry, estab- 
lished many important new interests, such as the manufacture of 
American tin plate, and raised the country to a higher level of 
general prosperity than it had ever known before. It was enacted 
in 1890 to meet the requirements then existing. Between the 
date of its passage and the date of the earliest possible tariff leg- 
islation by the next Republican Congress and President, a period 
of seven years will have elapsed. The industrial situation has 
undergone aradical change. ‘Tariff rates which were excellent in 
1890 would be a misfit in 1897. Republican statesmanship is far 
too progressive and too enlightened to make the mistake of re- 
viving the letter of a statute constructed to meet the necessities of 
the past. 

“What the country wants is a business tariff, framed on just 
and scientific principles by a commission of experts, who shall act 
with careful observance of existing needs. In the judgment of 
many of the ablest Republican leaders, the best plan is to revise 
the present tariff thoroughly in accordance with protective poli- 
cies, rather than attempt an absolutely new enactment. Altho 
the Wilson-Gorman act 1s adismal failure as a revenue-producer, 
it yet affords a basis upon which the work of tariff revision can 
proceed without undue disturbance to business. A few of its 
schedules are fairly protective, thanks to the determination of a 
handful of Northern Democratic Senators, who stubbornly resisted 
the onslaught of the free-trade Bourbons upon the interests of 
their respective States. The remainder of the act can be recon- 
structed by raising the duties wherever required to the point of 
moderate and efficient protection.” 


Letters received from manufacturers make a striking sympo- 
sium in 7he Advertiser of October 3. Nearly all of the letters 
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printed express the opinion that no very radical change in the 
tariff is necessary. Most of them urge the substitution of specific 
for ad valorem duties by the proposed commission of experts. 
Among these are: 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; Robert Poole 
and Son Co., machinery, Baltimore; Pittsburg Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa.; E. W. Blatchford & Co., shot and lead 
supplies, Chicago; The Algonquin Company, woolen manufac- 
turers, Passaic, N. J.; The National Linseed Oil Company, Chi- 
cago; The Delaware River Ironship Building and Engine Works 
(John B. Roach), Chester, Pa. ; The Willets Manufacturing Com- 
pany, pottery, Trenton, N. J.; and F. S. Witherbee, iron manu- 
factures and iron-mining, Port Henry, N. Y. 


W. Strange, of Strange & Brother, silks, New York, suggests 
a mixed duty, ad va/orem and specific; William Sellers & Co., 
machinery, Philadelphia, advocate reciprocity ; C. S. Landers, of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, cutlery, New Britain, Conn., wants a 
tariff to satisfy “all conservative friends of both revenue anda 
protective tariff;” George Draper & Sons, textile machinery, 
Hopedale, Mass., desire a tariff giving advantages “over the 
most dreaded foreign competitor.” 

We quote from the letter of President Cronemeyer, of the 
United States Iron and Tin Plate Company, Demmler, Pa., one 
of the first houses making tin plate after the passage of the 
McKinley tariff : 


“We are in full sympathy with the sentiments expressed in the 
same [ Adver¢zser editorial “ The Right Kind of Tariff”]. 

“Being the pioneers in the American tin-plate industry, to 
which your article refers, and having been instrumental in obtain- 
ing the rate of duty on tin plates in the McKinley bill, we desire 
to say that under the present much altered conditions that rate 
would not be necessary now to protect our industry. 

“The rate in the Wilson-Gorman bill, however, is not sufficient, 
because it is not equitable. The rate in the McKinley bill was 
consistent and in strict harmony with all other rates on iron and 
steel products at that time, as ascertained by closest and most 
careful investigation. The rates in the metal schedule were re- 
duced by the Wilson-Gorman bill at an average of about 22% per 
cent., and at this rate the duty on tin plates should have remained 
at 1.75 cents per pound, but altho the industry was yet struggling 
in its infancy, it was reduced by 45 per cent., or from 2.2 to 1.2 
cents per pound, and this in spite of the fact that through a pre- 
vious act of Congress the Government had agreed with the Amer- 
ican tin-plate manufacturers that the 2.2 cent rate should not be 
changed previous to October 1, 1897. The contract was repudi- 
ated by a Democratic Congress. 

““When we approached Senator Gorman during the time the 
bill was pending in the Senate, and requested hisinfluence toward 
preventing such unjust incongruity, he told us frankly that he 
had already endeavored to secure a change in the proposed rate, 
but that he found the sentiment in his party was sostrong against 
the establishment of an American tin-plate industry that his 
efforts had been of no avail. 

““We do not ask for nor do we expect to receive special favors, 
but neither are we satisfied with a treatment that is instigated by 
sentiment and malice. 

“Had the United States Government kept its contract with the 
American tin-plate manufacturers, the duty collected would have 
gone far to help carrying out that other contract which was also 
repudiated, viz., the payment of a bounty to sugar-growers. We 
are not advocates of bounties, and when, during our early agita- 
tions for a protective duty on tin plates, our opponents suggested 
as a compromise that we petition for a bounty, we declined the 
proposition, and kept on fighting on the same line. Further 
developments have proven that the stand we took was right, and 
we now believe that the country is now in the condition when an 
adequate duty on sugar would not only insure a large revenue, 
but would also instigate the American people to establish and 
develop American cane and beet-sugar industry in the same way 
as protection has established an American tin-plate industry, and 
in the same manner as Government protection has established an 
immense beet-sugar industry in Germany, and has thereby pro- 
vided the means of livelihood for a large number of the agricul- 
tural population. 





EACH campaign committee sends out an announcement that the other’s 
candidate is already beaten out of its boots, and accompanies it with a 
hysterical call for “‘more funds or we are lost.” — Zhe Record, Chicago. 


ONE OF THE PERPETUAL. 


“* WHAT in thunder are you speakin’ to the school-children for?” asked 
the voter, 

“Just keep quiet,” replied the candidate;. ‘‘they’ll all be old enough to 
wote before I'm elected !""— 7he Constitution, Atlanta. 
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GERMAN VIEWS OF THE BISMARCK LETTER, 


HE German papers in America and in Germany have taken 
a lively interest in the letter on bimetalism written by 
Prince Bismarck to Governor Culberson, of Texas (THE LITERARY 
Dicest, October 3). The governor asked: Which, in your judg- 
ment, is the best policy for the United States to adopt—the gold 
standard, or bimetalism, with both gold and silver as the stand- 
ard of primary money; and what effect, in your judgment, will 
the immediate adoption of bimetalism by the United States have 
on the cause of bimetalism in Germany and other great commer- 
cial nations? The answer of Bismarck was, as translated for THE 
Lirerary Dicest from facsimile in The Journal, New York: 

“I have always had a predilection for bimetalism, but did not, while in 
office, regard myself infallible as compared with experts. 

**T still think it advisable to aim at an understanding in the direction of 
bimetalism among those nations which have the largest share in the com- 
merce of the world. 

“The United States are, economically, more free to act than any one of 
the European states taken separately, and if North America should find it 
compatible with her interests to take an independent step in the direction 
of bimetalism, then I believe that such a step would favorably irfluence 


the establishment of an international agreement with the conjunction of 
the states of Europe.” 


Most of the German-American papers take the position that 
Bismarck’s utterances are Delphic, and that indorsement of bi- 
metalism is not an indorsement of free coinage at 16to1. The 
few German-American free-silver papers, however, consider the 
letter a powerful contribution to their campaign. 
© Altho the Staats-Zettung, New York, has commented several 
times upon the Bismarck letter, we translate from its pages not 
an editorial but a portion of a communication signed “ Farmer- 
freund.” It embodies the opinion of the paper in pointed phrase : 


“ Bismarck’s object in writing the letter has not been sufficiently 
elucidated. ‘To believe that Bismarck wrote the letter solely as a 
courteous reply to the governor of Texas, reveals more than ordi- 
nary zaiveté. When Bismarck did not choose to answer, he has 
left much more important persons without a reply. It is also 
childish to think that he did not believe his letter would influence 
public opinion here. His knowledge of conditions and men is 
enormous; he £mew how the letter would be made use of for 
political purposes. ‘To judge from his character as we know it he 
probably argued as follows: ‘The cousins over there are said to 
be devilishly well-off. It would be a fine thing if they could be 
brought to make a practical trial of a question which we know 
theoretically only, especially if they do it at their own expense. 
We Germans can only profit by it. We will write a letter which 
really means nothing tothis Mr. Culberson; perhaps the d—d fools 
will be taken in by it.’ We certainly would be, if we were to 
make use of this letter as an argument in favor of silver and free 
coinage.” 


Volksblatt, Cincinnati, says: 


“We have a high opinion of Prince Bismarck. In truth we 
regard him much more highly than Mr. Bryan does, for all he 
has suddenly become a fierce Bismarckian. But when the Old 
Chancellor gives advice it should always be remembered that he 
is, in the first place, a German; and it should be remembered 
that he was the first to exclude American produce when it served 
the interests of his country. His attitude with regard to free 
coinage reminds us of the fox who invited the goat into a well in 
order to get out of it himself. During his term of office he had 
$260,000,000 worth of silver melted down, which he sold. When 
the price of silver sank very low in 1879, he restricted the sale. 
But in 1885, when the Egyptian Government wanted silver, he got 
rid of as much as he cuuld. Germany still has $107,000,000 (430,- 
000,000 marks) of silver on hand, and Bismarck would not be the 
patriot he is if he did not advise us to introduce free coinage. If 
Prince Bismarck could assist in Bryan’s election, he would de- 
serve a memorial on every German estate. Free coinage would 
make farming in the United States so bad-paying a business that 
the German Agrarians would be freed from our competition, 
But we must remember that Bismarck was careful enough not to 
make a positive assertion. ‘// America finds free coinage com- 
patible with her interests,’ he says. The German-Americans 
understand him.” 
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We quote also Germania, Milwaukee, and Westliche Post, 
St. Louis. The former says: 


“‘Where in his letter does Bismarck say that the United States 
could maintain the relation of 16 to 1 by her own efforts? All he 
says is that Zerhafs our country is best fitted to bring about in- 
ternational bimetalism. But he does not even claim to be an 
authority in the matter, and he says ‘2f it is compatible’ witb our 
interests. Bismarck, like the Republican Party, thinks that a 
return to bimetalism is desirable, but says not a word about a 
pure silver standard—which is the essence of Bryanism. He 
knows that all attempts at an international agreement have failed 
so far, and that a fixed rate can not be established without such 
an agreement.” 


The Westliche Post says: 


“Tf the Old Chancellor had known how his letter is misused, he 
would probably have pointed to the difference between bimetal- 
ism and free coinage. Bimetalism is, for instance, the system 
of the Latin Union—France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Italy. 
It was established in 1866, and was renewed in 1885 only with 
much trouble. Yet the rules of the Union do not even mention 
the word free coinage. The maximum of silver per head is six 
francs ($1.20) , and silver is legal tender fora sum below $20 only.” 


To the gold-standard advocates the Morgen /Journa/l, New 
York, replies: 

“The fanatical gold press, which neither learns nor forgets 
anything, first doubted that the letter was genuine, then said if 
it is genuine it does not contain anything of importance. Now 
that the letter has been recognized as genuine, the goldbugs en- 
deavor to twist its meaning, and to insinuate that the bimetalist 
party draws false conclusions from its text. It is not at all nec- 
essary for our purpose to put more in the letter than there is in it. 
Against the assertion of the gold papers that bimetalism is im- 
possible stands the declaration from a Bismarck that he regards 
it as possible and feasible. Against the assertion that the gold 
standard is the best because it has been introduced in most 
European countries stands the declaration of a Bismarck that the 
idea which he himself realized is a mistake and that a return to 
bimetalism, based upon international agreement, zs something 
to be wished for. What the gold press writes about ‘unauthor- 
ized interference’ in our affairs is rot. The Prince is no longer 
in office, and has a right to answer a private letter as he pleases. 
That the letter will be effective is certain; the gold press by its 
furious goings-on will make it so.” 


The German press, with few exceptions, regard the letter as of 
little agitatorial value, as its text appears to them too cautious. 
That Bismarck is in sympathy with the Prussian landed gentry, 
whose personal interests are identical with his own, was well 
known. He is accusedof aiming a blow at the American farmer, 
who, so think the German gold papers, would not be able to com- 
pete with the German producer if free coinage is established in 
the United States, The German farmers, it should be remem- 
bered, are Protectionists, 
while the German “ gold- 
bugs” are mostly in favor 
of free importation of 
foreign grain. But even 
the Kreuz Zeitung, a 
kind of Prussian S/¢. 
James's Gazette, fears 
that Bismarck’s letter 
will not have much in- 
fluence. We make brief 
translations from a num- 
ber of papers in Ger- 
many: 





Frankfurter Zeitung 
(Liberal): “It is not the 





BISMARCK: “Set the thing off, Brother first time that Bismarck 
Jonathan, and if the fire don’t hurt you, h hi If i 
some of us may decide to try it also.” as expressed himself in 


—The Dispatch, St. Paul. favor of bimetalism. 
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What he wrote in the letter to Culberson, he has said before. 
He has given his son Herbert to the Agrarians, and has always 
shown a kind of platonic liking for the Agrarian movement 
himself, but he has taken care to refrain from controversy on the 
subject. The American Silver Party must be very hungry for a 
token of recognition if it thinks this letter a good means to 
carry on its agitation.” 

National Zeitung, Berlin (National Liberal): “The answer 
which Bismarck sent to Culberson, as it is given officially to-day, 
is much more cautious than the versions published in the Ameri- 
can papers led us to expect. But‘even after it had been touched 
up it was of little practical value to the silver men. Governor 
Culberson is a political wire-puller of the first rank, and his idea 
to make an ally of Bismarck was certainly bold. But the attempt 
has failed.” 

Vossische Zeitung, Berlin (Adv. Liberal): “Bismarck has 
been careful not to answer plainly. He states that he is neither 
infallible nor even an expert in the matter.” 

Berliner Tageblatt (Free Trade): “Bismarck is now sorry 
that he stopped the sale of silverinhis time. If America has free 
coinage, we can get rid of all the silver ballast we still carry.” 

Boersen Courier, Berlin (Free Trade) : “Pity that Prince Bis- 
marck did not ask Carl Schurz (whom he has met repeatedly) 
something about the condition of things in America, with regard 
to this question. Perhaps he thought such an American experi- 
ment would not hurt Germany, but in this he is wrong. He has 
more than once acknowledged that his view is not as clear as it 
was when he was still in office. Certainitis that the letter has not 
been written as coming from a person holding a responsible posi- 
tion. Bismarck only wished to demonstrate his liking for the 
Agrarians and bimetalism.” 

Kolnische Zeitung, Cologne (National Liberal) : “Prince Bis- 
marck leaves it to the Americans to find what suits them best in 
the matter. In our opinion the German-Americans will do well 
to follow Carl Schurz’s advice in the matter.” 


Deutsche Tageszettung, Berlin (Agrarian): “ We are inclined 
to think that the opinion of a Bismarck is much to be preferred to 
that of a man like Carl Schurz. We always knew that Bismarck 
goes with us in this matter.” 





END OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
STRIKE, 


STRIKE among the telegraphers on the Canadian Pacific 

Railway, which seriously interfered with traffic for more 
than a week, is said to have been compromised. About 1,000 
operators on five or six thousand miles of track were concerned. 
A correspondent of the Boston 7ramscrip¢ stated the grievances 
of the men as follows: 


“They are underpaid, made to perform menial duties, and are 
unable to obtain redress from their district superintendents. ‘The 
grievance committee came to Montreal; they were refused a hear- 
ing by the management, which stood on its dignity, and refused 
to listen to its operators’ grievances, tho professing to be willing 
to remedy any that existed, over the heads of the superintendents. 
Sir William Van Horne, the president of the road, takes the 
ground that these grievances are not properly before him; so does 
Vice-President Shaughnessy and Assistant General Manager 
Tait. The operators, on the other hand, claim their grievances 
are of such a general nature that the subordinate superintendents 
have no power to deal with them; that they were thus compelled 
to go to headquarters, and that after a hearing had been denied 
they had good grounds for calling out their fellows.” 


The terms of the compromise, reported by the United Press, 
are that upon the return of the men to work the five general super- 
intendents will be instructed to hear and redress existing griev- 
ances. If not redressed appeal may be made to the executive 
officers at Montreal. The general superintendents, instead of the 
assistants, will also discuss and decide upon rulesand regulations 
drawn up by the men, which the general manager at first refused 
to consider. As in so many strikes in the United States recog- 
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nition of labor organizations seems to have been a vital point at 
issue. 
From Canadian newspaper discussion of the strike we quote: 


Extend the Functions of the Cabinet Railway Committee. 
—“ The railroad is such a vital factor of modern civilization, com- 
merce, and industry and social life in general are so dependent 
upon it, that from a sense of self-preservation the public can not 
help looking askance at those who attempt to paralyze it, altho 
they may be acting strictly within their rights as individuals. 
Railroad strikes being thus, as it were, condemned in advance, 
it is obvious that the community owes it to the railroad employee 
to see that he is fairly treated. Various schemes looking to the 
establishment of a permanent Board of Arbitration have been 
suggested. In this country we have a railway committee of the 
Cabinet which is clothed with rather important powers, and we 
do not see why among its other functions it should not act as 
arbitrator between companies and their men in certain cases. 
Parliament singles out railway employees for exceptional legisla- 
tion; they are obliged to wear badges, certain duties are laid on 
station agents, intoxication in a conductor or driver is declared to 
be a misdemeanor, etc. Why should it not enable them to lay 
their grievances before a tribunal like the Railway Committee? 
If nothing more came of it, the public would at least know what 
the employees had to complain of. As it is, a railroad may be 
tied up and the business of a large section of country involved in 
confusion and loss without the thousands of innocent sufferers 
suspecting that the men have a grievance or getting a moment’s 
warning of it. . . . It is to be regretted that in some quarters a 
prejudice should apparently exist against the new managers be- 
cause they happen to be Americans. We should remember that 
many Canadians occupy high positions on railroads in the United 
States. The new men have had to make changes, but changes 
were called for in the interests of the road, at all events the Eng- 
lish proprietary thought so.”— 7he Globe, Toronto. 


Strikes Should be Forbidden by Law.—‘“ The strike seems to 
have been a mistake. The grievances disclosed in the contro- 


versy appear to be insufficient, and the alien chiefs of the. 


telegraphers were a little too conspicuous in the direction of 
affairs. ... 

“Thanks to the intervention of the other employees, the tele- 
graphers have been saved from the humiliation of defeat. Itisa 
question whether they have been more than temporarily saved 
from the material losses of failure. Their restoration to the 
places which they summarily left, is a condition of settlement, 
but if what has been indicates what will be, the strikers will be 
weeded out one by one, always for cause, and it is never hard to 
find cause where there is an inclination to get rid of marked men 
in a company’s service. 

“For a year or two Parliament will be busy with more urgent 
duties, but at the earliest opportunity the House of Commons 
should seriously consider the whole question of railway strikes. 
It is the right of an employer to refuse to redress grievances, and 
of an employee to quit work. These rights exercised by the com- 
pany which owns or the men who operate a railway are exercised 
at great cost to the whole country. And it is a question whether 
Parliament should not create a tribunal with power to decide be- 
tween the company and its employees, at the request of either, 
and then pass a law forbidding strikes."—7he Telegram, 
Toronto. 


Obeyed Their Union.—‘t Whoever advised or promoted so seri- 
ous a measure incurred a grave responsibility, legal and moral. 
By their agreement, and by law, the men were bound to give due 
notice of their intention to quit work, which they did not do. 
They have chosen to obey the rules of their union rather than the 
law of the land. Some of the non-union men joined the strikers 
out of sympathy. Every precaution which the law could take 
had been engrafted on the criminal code; but this did not pre- 
vent the surprise of a strike, with all its possible consequences. 
The men did not submit their complaints in a regular way, which 
is to apply to the divisional superintendent, but, passing by the 
officers before whom the case ought to have been brought, they 
went direct to headquarters. The application appears to have 
been rejected not on its merits, but on account of the irregular 
way in which it was made. As the men understood this, the 
proper thing for them to do would have been to correct the error 
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and proceed in a regular way. Complaints were made of the 
nature of the services exacted; some of them being alleged to be 
of menial nature, on which there is some dispute as to the facts; 
there was also a question of the sufficiency of the remuneration.” 
— The Monetary Times, Toronto. 


Good Sense Displayed.—‘‘ The fact that the strike was called 
off as the result of a conference between officials of the company 
and representatives of those labor organizations which already 
enjoy a measure of recognition by the company seems to indicate 
that the company is willing to consider the status of the organi- 
zation of train-despatchers and telegraph-operators. And, if, as 
is supposed, the individual grievances of employees of this class 
are to be considered with a view to remedy if practicable, the 
company is to be congratulated upon a display not only of justice 
but of good sense.”— 7he Herald, Montreal. 





BIMETALISM IN ANCIENT BABYLONIA. 


HE archeologist’s pick and spade in the classic land of ‘the 
Tigris and Euphrates valleys have not only discovered an 
ancient civilization antedating any of the written records of 
Greco-Latin literature, but the fact is being unearthed that many 
of the characteristic features of later civilization find their root 
and beginnings in prehistoric Babylonian soil. One of the most 
interesting finds in this direction has been the recent discovery 
by a painstaking German specialist that bimetalism, or the com- 
parative valuation of gold and silver in coinage, is really a prod- 
uct of Babylonia. The article in question is found in the Echo 
of Berlin and is entitled, “‘What We Owe to Ancient Babylon.” 


The author begins by drawing attention to the fact that many 
of the fundamental features of modern civilization had their be- 
ginnings in that classic land. All existing alphabets, with the 
sole exception of the Chinese group; our numerical system; the 
division of time into hours and minutes, and the division of the 
year into weeks of seven days, are to be attributed to this 
source. 

Now it is learned that bimetalism has the same pedigree. As 
is well known, coins date back to early antiquity. Only in the 
so-called golden age was money unknown, and men paid their 
debts in cattle, and later in slaves, furs, ivory, and the like. 
When gold and silver were discovered and their value appreciated 
men began to use these as means of payment, and did so at first 
by weight. To the present day in England the money unit is the 
pound, valued at 20 shillings. In the same way in Assyria and 
Babylonia gold and silver were utilized as coin, but according to 
weight, and for centuries these were current in Oriental trade. 
Coins were not struck until the seventh century B.c., and this 
was done by the citizens of the Greek town of Phocza, in Ionia. 
This method soon spread over all Greece, Asia Minor, Italy, and 
elsewhere, but in all cases the Babylonian pound, or sheke), 
was employed as the base of the coin system. Thus we still pos- 
sess gold coins of Croesus, of Darius, of Philip. of Alexander the 
Great, of the value of a Babylonian shekel, sixty of which consti- 
tute amina. It is remarkable that to the present day the English 
pound still has the same weight, for sixty of them constitute a 
Babylonian mina. There existed also drachmas coined out of 
silver, twenty of which were equivalent to a gold shekel, just as 
twenty English shillings make a pound. Then, too, the Baby- 
lonian silver drachmas were divided into sixty copper coins. 

Since we know the relative value of the gold and silver shekels, 
as also the number of silver shekels which in the ancient world 
were accepted as the equivalent of the gold shekel, it is only nec- 
essary to weigh the old coins to see if a constant proportion or 
ratio of value was preserved between the two precious metals. 
This comparative weighing has been done in a great many cases 
and the relative valuation has been accurately determined. Ac- 
cording to the investigations of the famous Egyptologist, Pro- 
fessor Brugsch, the ratio in Egypt was 1 to 12%; and in Baby- 
lonia and other countries that had accepted the Babylonian 
system, according to Dr. Brandes, also a good authority, it was 
1 to 13%. There have been, however, slight fluctuations in 
consequence of the fact that depreciated coins were struck, as such 
work is not a modern weakness. In international dealings, espe- 
cially in the payment of tribute money, the Babylonian system 
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had the undisputed mastery for a whole series of centuries. The 
discovery of a new mine or of a new process of smelting had an 
influence on the value of the coin then as at present; but if, not- 
withstanding these facts, the ratio of value for monetary purposes 
was so rigidly maintained for centuries away back in hoary anti- 
quity, this is only one more proof to show that even in those days 
there was no lack of theorists on the bimetallic problem. 





THE UNCONTROLLED CARTOONIST. 


DMIT that the campaign cartoonist needs controlling, yet 
how can it be done? Zhe Fourth Estate, a paper for 
newspaper men, states the situation as follows: 


“That our libel litigation news is not swollen to uncomfortable 
proportions is not due to any care on the part of the cartoonists. 
They have all the best of the editor and reporter, for the illus- 
trator can make a man’s face express everything he might wish 
to call him, and at the same time avoid language suggestive of 
legal complications. 

“We are with the newspaper boys every time, and yet it strikes 
us forcibly that the cartoonist needs caging. He is growing into 
entirely too great prominence. He is toomuch inevidence. The 
power of the pen now seems to be altogether in its drawing qual- 
ities and not in recounting thoughts suggesting its superiority to 
the sword. In the hands of the cartoonist the power of the pen 
has become a bludgeon. 

“We shall not rush into politics, but it does seem that the can- 
didates for the Presidency are entitled to a little respect even a 
the hands of artists. 

“William Jennings Bryan may be all that his enemies paint 
him to be, but he is not a monstrosity, and William McKinley is 
neither an ape nor an ass. 

“The latest exhibition of the cartoonist’s disregard of facts to 
a degree positively libelous is the representation of Major McKin- 
ley attired as an army ‘grand cook and bottle-washer.' The inci- 
dent supplying the inspiration of the illustration is the commenda- 
tion McKinley received from his generals when a boy he served 
food to the soldiers engaged in battle. The heroism of feeding 
the men, giving them strength in the combat tho the lead was 
pouring in deadly torrents, makes poor material for ridicule. 

“William J. Bryan’s picturesque face and figure are giving the 
cartoonists grand opportunities, but the pinafore pictures, accu- 
sing him of youth, do not strike us as felicitous fun. 

“An ugly evil the cartoonists are doing is in stirring up sec- 
tional hate. Our Western citizens are not all cowboys, nor are 
their Eastern brothers all fat, well clothed, and prone to wearing 
long chains attached to their watches or headlight diamonds in 
their shirt fronts. 

“The worst of the work of the cartoonist is the constant offense 
given to the religious by the sacrilegious treatment of the ‘cross- 
of-gold-and-crown-of-thorns’ figure of Mr. Bryan's Chicago 
speech. 

“Somebody ought to get at the cartoonists, but there is no one 
with corrective authority. The only hope is in public opinion as 
applied to ‘downstairs’ sentiment.” 


WAS THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT 
ADOPTED ? 


N address by Judge Seymour D. Thompson before the 
Texas Bar Association has raised again the question of the 
legal adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
Tudge Thompson said, in substance, that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was never adopted by the votes of the legislatures of three 
fourths of the States, concurring at the same time; but that, be- 
{cre a quorum of three fourths of the States had been made up, 
the legislature of the State of Ohio withdrew its ratification; but 
taat, nevertheless, Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State, issued his 
proclamation declaring the amendment ratified. Edward I. 
Renick, chief clerk of the Department of State, sent Mr. Thomp- 
son the following data regarding the matter, compiled from the 
records of the department : 
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“Secretary Seward, in his certificate dated July 20, 1868, sets 
forth the ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment by the several 
State legislatures, including Ohio and New Jersey; and further 
that the legislatures of those two States passed afterward resolu- 
tions withdrawing their consent to the aforesaid amendment. 
The concluding paragraph of the certificate is as foilows: ‘Now, 
therefore, be it known that I, William H. Seward, etc., . do 
hereby certify that if the resolutions of the legislatures of Ohio 
and New Jersey ratifying the aforesaid amendment are to be 
deemed as remaining of full force and effect, notwithstanding the 
subsequent resolutions of the legislatures of those States which 
purport to withdraw the consent of said States from such ratifica- 
tion, then the aforesaid amendment has been ratified in the man- 
ner herein before mentioned and so has become valid toall intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution of the United States.’ 
Congress by concurrent resolution decided that the legislatures of 
the several States named, including Ohio and New Jersey, had 
ratified the Fourteenth Amendment, and therefore declared it to 
be a part of the Constitution, directing the Secretary of State to 
promulgate itas such. This was done July 28, 1868.” 


Amendments become law in the language of the Constitu- 
tion, “when ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of the 
several States.” 7he American Law Review (St. Louis) in re- 
viewing the facts says: 


“It will thus be seen that the presence of that amendment in 
the Constitution has no better foundation than a proclamation by 
the Secretary of State and a joint resolution passed by a partizan 
Congress, deciding a question of law in opposition to what every 
sound lawyer knows to be the way it should be decided. It is an 
elementary principle with reference to that concurrence of minds 
which constitutes a contract, that where a proposal for a contract 
is made, the proposer can withdraw before the other party ac- 
cepts. So, in the case of a contract having numerous parties, 
which is to become complete when a given quorum is made up, it 
is believed to be a principle that any subscriber can withdraw 
before the quorum is made up. Is not this the rule with reference 
to private contracts? Is there any reason for a different rule with 
reference to public compacts ?” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE NEW OMEN, 


THE goose-bone tells an early fall— 
*Tis not the goose-bone’s vear at all; 
Just now we bank, with spirits gay, 
On what the rabbit-foot shall say. 
—The Record, Chicago. 
THE BOOMERANG MAN, 


OH, there was a little man 
For the Presidency ran, 
And his speeches they were very full of lead, lead, lead ; 
And he took his little mouth 
Through the East and West and South, 
And he shot his little speeches from his head, head, head. 


And the speeches made a hit, 
There is no denying it, 
For they flashed around the earth, they did, alack, lack, lack; 
And, returning, smote the man 
Who for lofty office ran 
In the middle of his pretty little back, back, back. 


And they took him to his tomb 
In the midst of awful gloom, 
And a deep and solemn dirge his party sang, sang, sang; 
And the world said, *‘ There's no doubt 
He has knocked himself right out 
By his careless handling of his boom-harangue, rangue, rangue!” 
—JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, nm Harper's Weekly. 
IN THE DOUBTFUL COLUMN. 

‘““WHAT are your views on the financial question?” inquired the campaign 
missionary. 

‘*Wal,”’ replied Farmer Corntossel, “I dunno’s I’mina persition to ex- 
press any jes’ at the present time.” 

“Why not?” 

‘‘Wal, ye see, I’m one o’ these here susceptible kind o’ men. I went ter a 
gold meetin’, and I tell ye the way a feller there talked the subjeck at me 
made me sech a hot gold-man that I was a-skeered ter tech a silver certifi- 
cate, fur fearI’d singe it. Then I went tohear a silver talker. Ye might not 
believe it, but I jes’ got so wrop up in his argyments thet I wouldn’t a-took 
a cartload o’ gold in trade fur a brass door-knob. Then I went ter heara 
Prohibitionist, an’ I got convinced right there thet the licker question wus 
the unly thing thet amounted to anything. There's a single-tax meetin’ an’ 
a Seven-Day Adventist convention ter come yit, an’ I don’t see no prospect 
of gettin’ any settled views till after they’re over. An’ even if I do git 
convinced of anythin’, I've got so suspicious of myself thet I won't hev any 
faith in my opinion, anyhow "—7he Star, Washington. 
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OF EDUCATION. 





Senator Teller on Independent Coinage. 


ENATOR HENRY M. TELLER, of Colorado, spoke for 
Bryan and free silver in Detroit, Mich., October 3. He 
made this assertion: “In the history of the world there has never 
been a nation that went to the gold standard which did not go to 
it through tribulation and through distress, with paralyzed indus- 
tries, with shrinking commerce, with lower wages, and with suf- 
fering to her people, and the history of the world will sustain me 
in it!” For proof he cited England’s experience with the gold 
standard established in 1816, quoting from statements which he 
said were made in the report of the British Commission of Inquiry 
into the Depression of Agriculture in 1888. Senator Teller main- 
tained that the Bland and Sherman purchase laws helped to stay 
the decline of*conditions in this country while they were in force, 
and that no government ever did exchange legal-tender silver for 
gold or legal-tender gold for silver—unless it was a mere act of 
courtesy to the citizens, not as a matter of law. (In Mr. Sher- 
man’s term, $64,000,000 of gold was carried to the Treasury and 
exchanged for silver dollars, said the speaker.) We quote from 
Senator Teller’s utterances regarding independent free coinage, 
as reported in the Detroit News- 7rzbune: 


“You can not make any headway on the tariff in this campaign. 
The American people have determined to discuss and to consider 
and to vote upon the money question. No matter how it comes 
out, that is the question. Now, the great question is, Can the 
American people alone maintain the bimetallic system, or must 
we have the assistance of foreign powers? And then, if we can, 
how can we get it? I called your attention in the beginning to 
the fact that the settlement of. the question of what shall be the 
monetary system of a nation is an act of sovereignty on the part 
of a nation. 

“The first great gathering of American people in the whole 
history of this country that has been willing to put itself upon 
record that the American people were incapable of managing its 
own affairs was the Republican convention at St. Louis. That 
convention said first bimetalism is desirable for the American 
people, we pledge ourselves to secure it; but we will maintain the 
gold standard until the nations of the earth, the leading commer- 
cial nations of the earth, consent that we may have a different 
monetary system. I have been a Republican as long as any liv- 
ing man. I had been with this party, I had been attached to it 
and loved it for what it had done, I loved it more for what I be- 
lieved it could do, but when I found that it had surrendered this 
great prerogative of the nation and declared the American people 
incapable of self-government, I knew that I did not have any 
place in that political organization. 

“So now I come to the question that is material: stripped of 
everything, the simple question is, Are we in favor of having a 
system of our own? And arewe big enough and rich enoughand 
wise enough to have one of our own without the aid of any other 
people on the face of the earth? It does not seem possible to me 
that the American people can answer that in the negative. I 
don’t believe they are going to do it either. 

“Do you realize, my friends, that this nation of ours is the 
greatest nation in the world. Do you realize that there are no 
other 70,000,000 of people anywhere in the world harmonious like 
we are, living under the same flag, obeying the same law, and 
having the same general destiny? There are nations like Russia 
and China, but they are a different class of people than ours. 

“Do you realize that to-day we are the richest people in the 
world, and that we got rich under the \bimetallic standard? Do 
you realize that the fathers of the Republic said in 1792, really 
first in 1786, the American people will have a system of finance 
of their own and then we adopted the financial system under 
which we lived and under which we grew rich and strong and 
prospered until 1873. 

“TI know that some of these traveling political economists will 
tell you that we never had the double standard in this country. 
We had our mints open to silver and gold every hour from 1792 
until the twelfth day of February, 1873. And the men who tell 
you that the American people either practically or theoretically 
abandoned bimetalism in 1853 is either an ignoramus unfit to 
address an audience or he is a dishonest man. 

“What would be the condition of the American public if the 
American silver dollar had not been coined under the act of 1878 
and 1890. Oh, they say the Government stands back of it, I 
know. Iwill not forget that the Government has declared in two 
acts that it was going to stand behind it, but I defy you to finda 
single statute that requires the Government to make an exchange 
of gold to maintain the silver. I want to say to you that the 


Dingley versus Bryan. 


ELSON DINGLEY, JR., chairman of the Ways and Means 

Committee of the House of Representatives, contributes 

to a symposium in Zhe /udependent (October 8) an article 

headed, ““Why Vote for McKinley and Hobart?” Among the 
reasons given are the following: 


“In short, the Republican Party and its standard-bearers pro- 
pose to restore, so far as possible, the conditions which existed 
from 1879 to the close of 1892, under which revenue was ample, 
labor constantly employed at liberal wages, all our industries 
prosperous, and confidence reigned supreme. . . . Having pre- 
vented legislation to provide sufficient revenue torun the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Bryan and his supporters take every occasion also to 
declare that they are opposed to borrowing in time of peace. But 
if they will neither furnish sufficient revenue to carry on the Gov- 
ernment, nor permit borrowing to meet the deficiency, then the 
only alternative is for the Government to stop. Is that their 
program?... 

“The sole remedy which Mr. Bryan and his associates propose 
for the serious difficulties in which the country and the Treasury 
have been plunged since 1893, is the free and unlimited coinage 
of private silver at the ratio of 16 to1, when the commercial ratio 
is 31 to1. This scheme rests on the assumption that these diffi- 
culties have been caused by the Mint Act of 1873, which suspended 
the free coinage of the standard silver dollar, and thus (as it is 
claimed) deprived our people of half of the metallic money that 
we had previously possessed, and left us only gold, which has con- 
sequently been increased in value, with a resultant fall of prices 
and paralysis of industries; and that a restoration of the coinage 
law as it existed previous to 1873 will give us silver again as full 
legal tender, double our volume of metallic money, and restore 
prices and prosperity. 

“The first obvious difficulty with the assumption on which the 
free-silver theory rests is its utter disregard of chronological con- 
sistency. It asks us to believe that silver legislation, enacted in 
1873, under which the country prospered from 1879 to the close of 
1892 as never before, suddenly changed its character and influence 
at the beginning of 1893 and became an agency of destruction. 
But there is a more fatal weakness in the assumption on which 
the proposed free-silver remedy is based, and this is that we have 
not been deprived of full legal-tender silver by the Act of 1873 
and the silver legislation since, as alleged, but on the contrary 
our volume of such silver money has been immensely increased 
and at the same time we have retained a large volume of gold in 
use as Money... . 

“The claim that the abnormal fall of prices in this country, 
since 1893, is due to an appreciation of gold falls to the ground in 
the face of the recent statistics which how that in the past eigh- 
teen months average prices have declined 11% per cent. while in 
Great Britain they have advanced 2 per cent. If an appreciation 
of gold had affected prices, the same decline would have taken 
place in both countries. The fact that the fall of prices has taken 
place here and not in Great Britain demonstrates that the abnor- 
mal decline here is due to causes existing only here—causes al- 
ready pointed out and for which Mr. Bryan and his supporters are 
responsible. 

“When Mr. Bryan and those who agree with him undertake to 
prove that the increased demand for silver caused by opening the 
mints of this country alone at the ratio of 16 to 1 will double the 
value of silver relatively to gold—which it is their duty to prove 
before asking the people of this country to take such a reckless 
leap—they have not been able to this hour to advance beyond 
mere assertion, notwithstanding they have been challenged time 
and again to show that this assumption has any basis in reason 
or experience. 

“To be sure, Mr. Bryan tells us that sixteen ounces of silver 
were equal in value to one ounce of gold in 1834, declares that 
the change in market ratio to 31 to 1 has been caused solely by 
the diminution of the demand for silver caused by the closing of 
the mints of this country and Europe to the free coinage of silver 
—which, if true, would require the reopening of all the mints 
closed (international bimetalism), and not simply the opening of 
the mints of this country—and asserts that all we have to do is to re- 
store the old conditions in order to restore the old relative value. 

“But the difficulty is that merely restoring the old coinage laws 
of this country would not restore the old conditions of silver pro- 
duction any more than it would be possible by law to restore the 
old conditions under which one yard of calico was the equal in 
value of one bushel of corn. The discovery of richer mines and 


the increased use of labor-saving machinery and improved proc. 
esses have reduced the cost of producing silver and changed its 
relative value to gold, as similar causes did from 1600 to 1650; 
and it is the duty of the statesman to recognize this fact, and not 
blindly combat it.” 
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Teller on Independent Coinage.—Con/znued. 


Government has never done a single act toward maintaining the 
silver dollar, while on the contrary it seems to me as if for the 
last eighteen years every effort of the Administration, no matter 
what its politics, has been to discredit the American silver dollar. 
They say we can not maintain it, but I say we can maintain it, 
because we did maintain it. 

“Let me repeat to you again what I said before, that the value 
consists in the number of the units. That is to say, if you have 
a great deal of money and few commodities, commodities are 
high. If you havea lot of money and a great many commodities, 
commodities are low. And what we contend is that we may put 
into circulation a dollar that will maintain the equity of contracts, 
a dollar that will give to producers of this country a fair compen- 
sation for their labor, whether it be on the farm or in the factory, 
and we say that is not a dishonest dollar. . 

“IT say to you Great Britain stood in the way of an international 
agreement in 1878, in 1881, and in 1892. It is folly, my friends, 
to hope or expect that England will ever consent, and if you wait 
for that you will wait for eternity. 

“Iam not a Democrat in the sense that I am obliged to sub- 
scribe to all Democratic tenets. I am an American citizen of 
independent action. I am prepared for the time being to surren- 
der my views upon minor affairs that I may secure the greater 
good. And Ido not believe that we can have prosperity until we 
secure it through a change of the principles of the monetary sys- 
tem, and I am willing to take my stand for the time being with 
the party that declares for independent American action upon 
this great question. When that question is settled I will finda 

arty that will be in harmony as near as it can be, but above all 
it shall be, and I assure you, my friends, it shall be a party that 
has got faith enough and courage enough to stand for an Ameri- 
can policy of its own without asking the consent of any other 
nation on the globe.” 





Sewall’s Letter of Acceptance. 


RTHUR SEWALL, of Maine, in his formal letter accepting 
the Democratic nomination for Vice-President (published 
October 7), said in part: 


““We have rescued our party from those who, under the influ- 
ence of the money power, have controlled and debased it. Our 
mission now is to rescue from this same power, and its foreign 
allies, “‘our own beloved country. This is the first and highest 
duty imposed by our party’s platform. Upon the performance of 
this duty all other reforms must wait. : 

“We are told that the country has prospered under the present 
monetary standard—that its wealtn has enormously increased. 
Granted. But in whose hands? In the hands of the toilers, the 
producers, the farmers, the miners, the fabricators in the facto- 
ries, the creators of the nation’s wealth in peace, her defenders in 
war? Have they the prosperity which was theirs so late as even 
twenty years ago? 1] denyit. They deny it. None affirm it, 
save those whose interest it is to do so—whose profits would 
diminish as prosperity returns to those off whose distress they 
thrive. 

“All is indeed right between capital and capital. The ‘best 
money in the world’ is none too good for those who have got it, 
but how is it with the go per cent. of our people who have ‘got it 
to get?’ How is it with those who must buy this ‘best money in 
the world’ with the products of their own labor? These are the 
people for whom the Democratic Party would legislate. What is 
the best money for these, is the question fot all to ask who really 
love this land. How else can you increase labor’s purchasing 
power but by increasing the price of labor products? . . 

“Let not our opponents charge us with creating class distinc- 
tions. Alas, for the Republic, they are already here, created by 
the Republican policy of the last thirty years, created by the very 
system we would now overthrow and destroy. Nor do we raise 
a sectional issue. The nomination you tender repels the charge. 
None knew better than I that this nomination is meant as no per- 
sonal tribute; but as an assurance that our party is a non- 
sectional party. Not by our policy, but only by the continuance 
of the gold standard can sectionalism be revived. Neither shall 
our opponents be permitted to terrify the people by predictions 
that temporary disturbance or panic will come from the policy 
we propose. ‘The American people will be loyal to the nation’s 
money, will stand behind it and maintain it at whatever value 
they themselves may put uponit... 

“We know well the nature of the struggle in which we are en- 
gaged. 
it, and then our battle is won. Behind the strong entrenchment 
of the gold standard are gathered all those favored classes it fos- 
tered—the only ‘dangerous classes’ of the land. Avarice and un- 
holy greed are there, every trust and combination is there, every 
monopoly is there, led by the greatest monopoly of all, the 
monopoly of the power of gold. 

“With us in our assault upon these entrenchments are all those 
unselfish men, who, not now suffering themselves, can not rest 
content with conditions so full of suffering for others, and that 
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OHN A. McCALL, president of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, contributes an article to the October issue of 7he 
Forum, in which he says: 


“It has been urged also by a few people that owing to the hard 
times caused, they say, by the ‘appreciation in the value of gold,’ 
many policies have been lapsed and forfeited to the companies 
but it is well known that for many years past policies have been 
made non-forfeitable after three years’ payments. ‘The ratio of 
the yearly payments to policy- -holders to the total money in circu- 
lation in the United States is about 1oper cent. For the past five 
years such payments aggregate $725 ,000,000, and the total amount 
($1,962,493.455) paid to beneficiaries since the Mintage Act of 
1873 exceeds by $452, 768,255 the total money in circulation in the 
United States, July 1, 1896. How impartially the payments fall 
and how popular is the system that provides for them is best 
shown by the following schedule covering the 1895 reports of the 
thiry-five regular companies in the States and Territories of the 
Union: 





} 

| 

| Insurance Premiums Losses 

in force. received. incurred 
North | and E Sie t56saveebactowd | $2,367 9753:257 $8 7 917,712 $38,347,401 
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“If the investments of this great interest, vast in amount and 
the property of millions of people, are to be paid back to the 
companies in depreciated money, then, too, must the claims 
which they are held in trust to discharge be paid in like money. 
The custodians of these investments are only the collection agents 
of the claimants, and they must pay in the dollars they are com- 
pelled to receive, regardless of their actual value. They will 
have no other dollars to pay with. In response to a just demand, 
the companies for many years have issued contracts free of all 
doubt as to their prompt payment at maturity. Is it not equally 
important that the value of the money in which such payment is 
made should be likewise free from doubt? It would seem as tho 
the best money in the world was none tco good for the wives and 
children of the providers who had labored for them until death, 
or for the providers themselves when age finds them helpless. 

“It may be said that the companies should pay to their present 
American policy-holders gold or its equivalent. Aside from the 
fact that the Chicago convention refused to adopt the plank pro- 
viding ‘that any change in the monetary standard should not 
apply to existing contracts,’ and regardless also of the constitu- 
tional right of free contract, it would be impossible to make such 
gold payments, if free-silver coinage should prevail, without seri- 
ously affecting the financial condition of many of the companies. 
Their investments, such as real estate and securities payable in 
gold, are independent as to their value, whatever the standard of 
the United States may be, and in the event of its depreciating 
relatively to commodities generally, these specific investments 
above mentioned would appreciate relatively to that standard; 
but their other investments, as shown herein [bonds, stocks, etc. ] 
are of the nature of securities the principal and interest of which 
are stipulated to be paid in lawful money of the United States. 
It is obvious, therefore, that these last-mentioned resources 
would, in the event of the free coinage of silver, depreciate 
largely relative to gold, and the effect of attempting to pay lia- 
bilities in gold as they matured would be to use up accumulated 
surplus, and ultimately (if the gold premium in the United States 
were high enough) to cause a deficit in the required reserve, 
While there is no obligation expressed or implied to pay American 
policy-holders in gold, yet it is obvious, when the quality of their 
premium payments is considered, that great disappointment and 
misery must result to their representatives through payment in 
depreciated money. The repayment, with a fifty-cent dollar, of 
trust-fund dollars worth their face in gold when placed with the 
company would certainly cause many a heartache.’ 





Foraker to Workingmen. 


X-GOV. JOSEPH B. FORAKER, of Ohio, addressed 
workingmen in Chicago, October 3, in part as follows: 


“The questions of this year are largely non-political. They 
are business questions, and, being business questions, party lines 
are being largely disregarded. ‘There is an unsatisfactory busi- 
ness situation. The panic of 1893, in modified form, is still con- 
tinuing. There is lack of confidence, lack of enterprise, lack of 
demand for labor. Too many men are idle; too many men are 
at work for low wages. All classes are suffering in common, and 
the great question of the hour is to determine how to remedy this 
trouble. 
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Sewall’s Letter of Acceptance.—Con/inued. 


vaster number of our people who have been sacrificed to the small 
and selfish class, who now resist their attempts to regain their 
ancient rights and liberties. These are the patriots of 1896—the 
foes of a ‘dishonest dollar’ which enriches 10 cent. of our 
people to rob the rest—the defenders of the homes of the land, of 
public morals and the public faith, both of which alike forbid the 
payment of Government obligations in a coin costlier to those 
who have to pay than that the contract calls for—the defendants 
of the honor of the nation, whose most sacred charge it is to care 
for the welfare of all its citizens. 

“The free and unlimited coinage of silver is the sole remedy by 
which to check the wrongs of to-day—to undo the ruin of the past. 
And for our inspiration we have the justice of our cause and these 
cherished principles of Jefferson and Jackson, which shall be our 
guide on our return to power: ‘Equal and exact justice to all 
men.’ ‘Absolute acquiescence in decisions of the majority, the 
vital principle of republics.’ ‘The honest payment of our debts 
and sacred preservation of the public faith.’” 





American Farmers and the Gold Standard. II. 


E conclude quotations from Wharton Barker’s “ Bimetal- 
ism” regarding the alleged condition of the American 
farmer under the gold standard, as follows: 


“ These are the gold-standard countries that have had to sell 
their exports of wheat to the United Kingdom in competition 
with the wheat-growers of silver-using and paper-using coun- 
tries in which gold ts at a premium: 


1880—Bushels. 1894—Bushels. 


Er eer ee 2,983,400 153345747 
Pins ced eandsakedcccbneeeses a ee eee 
PN citer ccanienn oss iieoee’ 236,374 201,766 
REM cv hanes ccc “Redtegecsens  _oneds sa 633,877 
ET Tee 67,556,186 46,022,057 
MF IIAR 6 0 idntinidcdncecisiess 7,926,569 7,221,180 
nc <5. sarcdencccicccenscees 7,256,726 5,298,227 

88,948,314 60,711,854 


“ These are the countries that have enjoyed a bounty on their 
exports of wheat to the United Kingdom in the shape of the ap- 
prectation or premium in gold as measured in their currencies: 


1880—Bushels. 1894—Bushels. 








Ps xdtcccenedetecce p6K60 5,376,605 31,221,661 
I nacb-chdnede ccnicevecnepease 6,025,893 9.984,905 
MIR sic vacctccccends eéases § steeannae 24,778,017 
ME teheareess. ducdsahedioeekd sa 2,516,651 3,288,905 
OOO Shas vc ceskdcveeec. gute” | avedevce 577,766 

13,919,149 69,851,254 


“While imports of wheat into the United Kingdom from gold- 
standard countries fell off from 88,948,314 bushels in 1880 to 60,- 
711,854 bushels in 1894, or by one third, the imports from coun- 
tries in which gold was quoted at a premium increased by fivefold, 
and where 86 per cent. of the wheat imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1880 came from gold-standard countries, only 46 per 
cent. came from gold-standard countries in 1894. This marked 
falling-off in exports from gold-standard countries and the re- 
markable increase in exports from countries in which gold is ata 
premium shows conclusively that the producers in those countries 
in which gold was at a premium had some great advantage over 
their competitors in gold-standard countries. 

“And what was this advantage? We are told in the same report 
from which we have compiled the above statements that Great 
Britain only paid 67 cents 2 bushel for her foreign wheat in 
1894, against $1.25 per bushel in 1880. The result, of course, was 
that all wheat-growers in gold-standard countries received in 1894 
but 67 cents in gold per bushel for their wheat less freight charged 
to Liverpool, in place of $1.25 in 1880. The farmer in the United 
States, in Canada, in Australia sold his wheat for 58 cents per 
bushel less in 1894 than in 1880, or, in other words, realized 24.4 
per cent. less in the English market for his wheat than in 1880. 
The price which farmers in all gold-standard countries realized 
for their wheat, being thus greatly cut into, obviously they had 
much less to recompense them for the cost of production, and as 
they have found it impossible to reduce the cost of production in 
any such degree, this great fall in prices has greatly impoverished 
them. 

“But while the price realized in gold-standard countries has 
been thus reduced, the case with the wheat-grower in those coun- 
tries in which gold has gone to a premium as measured in their 
silver or paper currencies has been very different. In 1880 gold 
as measured by silver commanded a slight premium. In 1894 the 
premium was very much larger. Indeed, gold as measured by 
silver was worth 80 per cent. more in 1894 than in 1880. Conse- 
quentlv the wheat-raiser in a silver-standard country selling to 
England, could sell for a very much lower price in gold in 1894 
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Foraker to Workingmen.—Condinued. 


“What we all, Democrats and Republicans alike, desire is to 
find the surest way of starting the mills and the factories and to 
bring again prosperity. To ascertain what the remedy should be 
we must first learn what is the cause of our ills. We must diag- 
nose the case, and correctly, or, instead of mending matters, we 
may make them worse. Mr. Bryan tellsus these hard times were 
caused by the ‘crime of 1873.’ We claim that they were caused 
by the crime of 1892; that it was not the demonetization of silver, 
but the demonetization of our markets; not closing the mints, 
but closing the mills. That the act of 1873 was not the cause of 
our trouble is shown by the twenty years of unexampled prosper- 
ity that followed. No country ever prospered as did this from 
1873 to 1893. During that period we more than doubled our 
aggregate wealth. We increased the capital invested in our 
manufacturing establishments nearly four times. We trebled our 
manufactured products and more than doubled the number of 
wage-workers employed, and increased the average earnings of 
each from $310 per annum to $489 per annum. ‘The prosperity 
that these figures indicate was universal. It was shared by all 
classes, and was in the blessings it brought to mankind unexam- 
pled in the history of the world. 

“As proof that it was the elections of 1892 and that which fol- 
lowed in the administration of our Government that has brought 
paralysis, idleness, and distress upon us, we have the experience 
of the past as well the existing facts of the present. Like re- 
sults have always followed free trade or tariff-for-revenue-only 
legislation. Whenever we have had protection we have had 
prosperity, and whenever we have had free trade we have had 
adversity. . . . Knowing the cause, we know the remedy. It is 
the return of the Republican Party to power, a restoration of the 
protective tariff policy, a reinanguration of reciprocity, the 
maintenance of a sound currency, and all under the guidance and 
leadership of William McKinley. 

“T have not time to discuss all the objections to free silver, but 
I can enumerate some of them. In the first place, you can net 
have free silver without having free trade. Mr. Bryan represents 
both, believes in both, and stands pledged to both. In the sec- 
ond place, it does not mean bimetalism, but silver monometal- 
ligm. .-+ « 

“The Republican Party is not hostile to silver. On the ccn- 
trary, we have done more for silver than any other party in any 
country in the history of the world. It has been our policy to use 
silver with gold, and notwithstanding its constantly depreciating 
value, tothold it up in honor to parity with gold. We have doe 
this by pledging the property and wealth and power of this Gcv- 
ernment in support of the silver dollar, and this pledge has been 
sufficient to enable us to coin and keep at par with gold 430,0c0,- 
ooo silver dollars. This silver dollar is as good as a gold dollar, 
not only in the United States, but in Mexico and every other 
country, simply because in Mexico and every other country, as 
well as at home, the pledge of the United States is accepted with- 
out any question.” 


Depew on “ Popocracy.” 


HE principal speaker in connection with the “sound-money” 
demonstration in Chicago, October 9, was Chauncey M. 
Depew. Headdressed an immense audience in the Coliseum, and 
declared that Chicago itself presented the most marvelous object- 
lesson in finance in the history of gold as a standard. He tre- 
ferred tothe small majorities by which the last three elections were 
carried; then added: “but when the lunatics and theorists and 
experimentalists got possession of the Democratic convention at 
Chicago and drove out nine tenths of the experienced brains of 
the organization, and when they made their alliance with the idiot 
asylum at St. Louis, the safety of the country demanded that sane 
men, without regard to previous party affiliations, should com- 
bine and save the honor and business of the nation.” 
In the course of his speech Mr. Depew said: 


“The criminals [connected with ‘demonetization’ of silver] 
are: All the Presidents from Jefferson to Garfield; all the Cabi- 
net officers from Hamilton for scores of years down; all the 
mighty men of debate from Madison, Webster, Clay, to Lincoln 
and Blaine. And who are their judges and executioners? This 
famous spike team, which is careering and cavorting about the 
country; the wild broncho of Nebraska in the lead; the staid, 
slow-gaited, church-going, broken-winded, Puritan nag from 
Maine at the wheel, and his mate, the untamed colt from Georgia, 
trying not to pull the wagon, but to kick the stuffing out of the 
Puritan. 

“Bryan and Sewall and Watson proclaim a revolution. They 
seek to overthrow all the experience and all the wisdom of the 
past, to enter upon a wild career of constitutional and economic 
changes. Revolutions are never justifiable unless the wrongs are 
beyond remedy by the people. The Popocratic convention pro- 


poses in its program to destroy the Supreme Court ef the United 
States as it now exists under the Constitution; to prohibit the 
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American Farmers and Gold Standard.—Condinued. 


than he could in 1880 and still realize the same amount of silver. 
For the gold received in 1894 he could buy 80 per cent. more silver 
than he could for the gold received in 1880; so to the producer on 
a silver basis, 67 centsin gold in 1894 was equivalent, that is, rep- 
resented just as much silver, as $1.21 in 1880. Therefore, while 
the wheat-grower in gold-standard countries received 58 cents 
less for his wheat in 1894 than in 1880, the producer in silver- 
standard countries received but four cents less. For the silver- 
using wheat-grower the appreciation of gold made up for the fall 
in the gold price. . . . Where our farmer received in 1894 67 
cents in gold for wheat sold to Great Britain the Indian farmer 
received $1.10 in silver, the Russian farmer c¢8 cents in paper,and 
the Argentinian $2.40 in paper. 

“So we see that our competitors received nominally much more 
for their wheat than our producers. Now, if $1.10 in India or 98 
cents in Russia, or $2.40 in Argentina, went no further in paying 
the cost of production in those countries than 67 cents in America 
our producers would have been at no disadvantage. But prices 
in India or Russia have not risen and the cost of production has 
not increased, which goes to show that it is gold that has appre- 
ciated and not the Indian rupee or the Russian ruble that has de- 
preciated, and tho prices have advanced in Argentina, they have 
not advanced in anything like degree with the depreciation of 
paper as measured by gold. . . . Until our wheat-growers are 
placed on the same footing as their competitors they can not hope 
to successfully compete for the 
European markets, for it is out of 
the question for our producers 
to reduce the cost of production 
so as to enable them to sell their 
wheat for half-price without re- 
ducing the profit of wheat-grow- 
ing. . . . And to put our wheat- 
growers and other producers on 
an equal footing, we must re- 
store bimetalism—thus bridge over 
the divergence in the price of 
gold and silver, and take away 
from our silver competitors the 
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Depew on Popocracy.—Continued. 


issue of bonds to carry on the Government and maintain .ts 
credit; to destroy the sacredness of private contracts between in- 
dividuals as now guaranteed by the Constitution; to destroy the 
standard of value upon which is based the solvency and credit of 
all civilized nations; to debase the currency and issue fiat money. 

“There are two places in this country where all men are abso- 
lutely equal: One is the ballot-box and the other the Supreme 
Court. Bryan proposes to abolish the Supreme Court and make 
it the creature of the party caucus whenever a new Congress 
comes in, because it decided the income-tax to be unconstitu- 
tional. It decided not that an income-tax is unconstitutional, but 
that the law passed by the Popocratic Congress was unconstitu- 
tional, or, in other words, that the party had not brains enough to 
frame a constitutional law. “The Declaration of Independence 
guarantees to every citizen life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. When Mr. Cleveland and the Government came into this 
city and permitted the railway trains to move, they were simply 
carrying out that provision. When a hundred or a thousand men 
in a mob stop railroad trains all over the country, that mob is 
destroying the equal rights of millions of people to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to clear the highway and let the people move. 

“Mr. Bryan has made three hundred speeches and in them 
has charged that employers are coercing their employees. I 
say this is a monstrous slander on the working people of this 
country. There is absolute free- 
dom among railroad men, and that 
I know. No president, no super- 
intendent, no manager controls or 
attempts to control their politi- 
cal action. There are 35,000 em- 
ployees in the New York Central 
system, of which I am President. 
I go out every year upon the 
stump to speak for what I be- 
lieve to be right, which is the 
Republican Party, and for pro- 
tection and sound money... Every 
one of my fellow employees knows 





advantage they enjoy. ... The 
premium on gold in Russia and 
Argentina is directly due—in Rus- 
sia entirely and in Argentina in 
large degree—to the appreciation 
of gold, and just as gold fell as 
the result of restoring silver to 
its place as money, and letting 
it share the burdens of gold as a 


that he can vote against my pol- 
itics and talk against my politics 
and work against my politics. As 
one of the largest employers ot 
labor in the United States, in my 
official capacity, as a laborer 
upon the pay-roll and as liable 
to be dismissed as any of the 





basis for our money, the premium 
on gold in Russia and Argentina 
and all paper-using countries 
would decrease.” 





A DEAD-SURE THING. 
“This hand indicates that the next President’s name will be William.” 


others by the Board of Directors, 
I resent, I repel this insult to 
the manhood and the indepen- 
dence of the workingmen of the 


—The Journal, Chicago. United States.” 
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BLIND WITH HIS WEALTH. 
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‘* Blast me bloomin’ lights, I cawn’t see any ’ard 
—The ltem, Philadelphia. 





HOPELESS EVEN FOR THE KNEIPP CURE. 
—The Evening Times, Washington. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


HE report last week of the serious illness of Trilby O’Fer- 
rall’s creator was sad news to a multitude of readers and 

set the newspaper men to rummaging in their pigeonholes for 
biographical material. Then followed on Thursday the report 
of hisdeath. Zhe Trzbune publishes a two-column sketch of Du 

















GEORGE DU MAURIER, 


Maurier’s career, with illustrations, from which we reproduce 
the following: 


“It is, indeed, one of the chief points to be remembered in the 
history of George du Maurier that he did not wait until he wrote 
‘Peter Ibbetson’ to lay aclaim upon the affectionate sympathies 
of his public. That public has been widened enormously since 
the publication of his first novel, and ‘ Trilby’ expanded its limits 
to an astonishing degree, but from the first this gifted artist and 
author has been peculiarly cherished. In England he has been 
one of Mr. Punch’s most admired gentlemen since the ’60’s, 
and here for almost as many years his monthly cartoon-in the 
back of Harper's Magazine was one of the most cordially wel- 
comed delights in periodical literature. He was thirty years of 
age when he made his first appearance in Punch, so it will be 
seen that he entered upon his success in life asa young man. It 
is odd to learn that he, seizing at the start upon artistic things, 
artistic ideas, should have been destined by his parents to make 
his mark as a chemist.” 


Du Maurier’s birth occurred in 1834, in Paris. The family 
went to Berlin afterward, then to Belgium, then to London, then 
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back to Paris. “The Martian,” the serial by Du Maurier now 
running in Harper's Magazine, is describing much of his boy- 
hood life. His education for a chemist was interfered with by 
his taste for caricature, which led to furtive decorations of his 
text-books, and at last he launched out upon a career as illustra- 
tor. He beganon 7he Cornfil/ and in1864went to Punch. We 
quote again from 7he 7rzbune: 


“Three fourths of the delicate significance of his work as an 
artist, three fourths of the beauty of his work as a writer, may 
be ascribed to the sunny temperament which irradiates every 
smallest episode of his career. There is lightness, a depth, a 
humor, and a pathos about his writings, as there is about his 
drawings, which you feel must spring from his nature alone. 
Leave out of his caricatures the Du Maurier of it all and you have 
merely a lot of comical types. Leave the Du Maurier out of the 
novels, and they would lose half their effect. The same might be 
said of the pictures or books of any man of genius, but it applies 
with special force to the author of ‘Trilby,’ ‘Peter Ibbetson,’ 
‘The Martian,’ and an endless line of prodigiously funny draw- 
ings. He is true to nature, always. You may find in English 
society the prototypes of his Sir Gorgias Midas, his Duchess of 
Towers, his Postlethwaite, and Mrs. Cimabue Brown. . . . Itis 


-not necessary to traverse in detail here the books which have 


brought him renewed fame at very nearly the close of his career. 
But it may be briefly pointed out that in his novels as in his 
drawings Du Maurier has been perhaps the most original man of 
his time. Noone else has struck so entirely new a note. More- 
over, that note is so personal, it is so involved, as we have shown, 
in the man’s very soul and experience, that it is incredible that 
any one should ever follow in his footsteps. The idea of a Du 
Maurier school is preposterous. No one has ever successfully 
imitated his style in caricature, no one has attempted to emulate 
him in the writing of fiction. He stands alone, as he has stood 
for more than thirty years, as he promises to stand for a much 
longer period. It is hard to believe that the books at any rate, 
if not the pictures, will ever lose their hold upon sensitive 
minds. There is a depth of tenderness in the former; there is a 
beauty as of happy or sorrowful hours in sunlit woodland places 
and hallowed scenes of strong friendship and enthusiastic work, 
which he makes plainer to the imagination, does more to make 
alive and appealing, than could be set down in words of mere 
approval.” 


Are the Girls in the Way ?—The plaint of certain 
authors, that young girls stand in our way of having “strong” 
literature, is discussed in a facetious way by Edward W. Bok, in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal (October). These au-hors argue that 
the offending young girls constitute the majority of book-buyers 
and readers, and that they insist upon having “smooth, pretty, 
and conventional reading-matter.” Says Mr. Bok: “It is very 
strange that certain of our authors should so constantly com- 
plain of being circumscribed in this matter of writing about 
‘the great truths of life’ and ‘the problems of humankind.’ 
There is no reason why they should feel so. The world is 
large, and all ways are open to those who wish to travel them. 
If authors want to go into the darkest and vilest sewers of hu- 
man life why should they not? Every man is his own master. 
And after any author with such a ‘mission’ has thoroughly satu- 
rated himself with the atmosphere of the places he has sought, 
then let him write of them. He will not offend any one. No 
one will disturb him—least of all, the publishers. Certainly 
the young girlwill not. Refined and well-bred woinen will not 
annoy him. Decent men will not obtrude themselves upon 
him; they are busy with weightier affairs. So, why should not 
the author anxious to solve ‘the problems of life’ go ahead and 
solve them? ‘There is no reason on earth why he should feel any 
sort of thraldom. His facts are to be had for the experience; ink 
and paper for a fewcents. Beyond that, he need feel no anxiety. 
He need not worry about tyranny; there will be none. He need 
only satisfy himself; no one else. Not a human being will ob- 
struct his going. And if, here and there, a stray specimen of the 
dreaded ‘ young girl’ happens across his path, he need give him- 
self no uneasiness of mind. She will get out of his way. So, 
why this complaining ?” 
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IS MUSIC DEAD IN GERMANY AND ITALY? 


E are accustomed to regard Germany and Italy as the two 
foremost musical countries of the world. Opera is sung 
in our cities chiefly in German and Italian and rarely in any other 
language. But a French critic, M. A. Pougin, assures us, in the 
course of an “ Historical Essay on Russian Music,” that the Ger- 
man and Italian schools of music are quite dead; only the French 
school is alive and vigorous, altho the Russians are showing de- 
cided symptoms of progress. This somewat startling assertion is 
contained in the passages translated below from the article al- 
ready mentioned, which appears in the Revista Musicale Ital- 
zana (Turin) : 


“In France, we have been born musicians for more than two 
centuries. The regular establishment of our opera dates from 
the year 1671; the work justly considered as the first type and the 
first manifestation of opera-comique, ‘Les Troqueurs’ was rep- 
resented at the old Opera-Comique in 1753, and since then has 
been seen a succession of powerful or charming musicians who 
have borne aloft the banner of national art and have never 
allowed it to droop. . . . In‘style, color, and character our music 
is thoroughly French and resembles neither German nor Italian 
music. 

“These schools of music have also a well-marked character, a 
decided originality, that may be called autonomy. German art 
is powerful, nervous, full of grandeur and poetry, showing itself 
especially in symphony and oratorio; Italian art is tasteful, ex- 
quisite, charming, and seductive, making up for lack of depth by 
enchanting grace, and manifesting itself especially in the direc- 
tion of dramatic art, altho cultivating religious art also. Thus 
until recently there were three flourishing and distinct musical 
schools—the Italian, the German, the French; the last the most 
recent and the youngest. 

“To-day things are changed. Since the death of Weber, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann, the German school has disap- 
peared, leaving only one colossus, whose genius is as unequal as 
it is powerful, the author of ‘Lohengrin’ and the ‘Ring of the 
Nibelungs,’ now dead. And one artist, however great, can not 
represent a school by himself. Now, who are Wagner’s succes- 
sors? I do not know any, for my part. . 

“On the other hand, the Italian school, which has produced so 
many glorious artists . . . drew its last breath with Rossini, 
Bellini, and Donizetti. . . . Verdi remains a glorious exception 
in the land of Palestrina as Wagner was in that of Bach... . 

“France alone, then, remains in the breach; she alone has pre- 
served a true school of music, while far away, very far, at the 
other end of Europe, in that vast Russian Empire awakened most 
recently to the artistic civilization, we see rising, all at once, a 
swarm of young musicians of singularly vigorous temperament, 
of devouring activity, of prodigious fecundity, of very original 
and individual feeling, who are demanding a place at the great 
banquet of art, and who will come and take one without formal- 
ity, proving to us that they are worthy of it and that no one has 
a better claim to it."— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicegst. 


“THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY.” 


F the American novels of the year, one of the most brilliant 
and successful, according to the critical verdict, is Gilbert 
Parker's “Seats of the Mighty; Being the Memoirs of Captain 
Moray, Sometime an Officer in the Virginia Regiment and After- 
ward of Amherst’s Regiment.” It is an historical romance deal- 
ing with the struggle between England and France for the posses- 
sion of Canada, and particularly with the investment and taking 
of Quebec by the English under Wolfe. The romance is full of 
exciting and strange adventures, and the story is vividly told. 
Having studied with great care the map of Wolfe’s operations 
against Quebec, the author tries to adhere whenever possible to 
historic truth. By the insertion of many such faithful historical 
elements, the atmosphere of the time is reproduced and remark- 
able verisimilitude is given to the novel. 
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We give below a rapid account of the principal episodes of the 
plot: 


Robert Moray was an officer in the Virginia regiment when 
the trouble first came between Canada and Virginia. At Fort 
Necessity, after hard fighting, Moray and Captain Van Broom 
were forced to surrender to the French, commanded by Coulon 
Villiers. They became hostages and were to be delivered up in 
exchange for certain French officers held by the Virginians. 
Villiers appeared very anxious to hold Moray, and he was taken 
to Fort Du Quesne and subsequently to Quebec. Several oppor- 
tunities for an exchange of prisoners presented themselves, but 
while others were readily given their liberty, Moray was detained 
without apparent reason or excuse. Three years he remained a 
captive at Quebec, where, however, he was permitted to have the 
fullest freedom of social intercourse. 

Moray was an Englishman, and before he emigrated to Vir- 
ginia a benefactor, Sir John Godric, an ardent supporter of Prince 
Charles's cause, entrusted him with important papers bearing on 
the Prince’s invasion of England. Among these papers were 
letters from a great lady in France, a growing rival of La Pompa- 
dour in the counsels and favor of the King. This lady had enter- 
tained a secret passion for Prince Charles, and her letters, if dis- 
covered, must prove her ruin and destroy her position and 
influence at the French court. Moray had promised to surrender 
these letters to the great lady herself, and to no one else. La 
Pompadour, however, was aware of their existence and was 
anxious toobtain them and use them against her dangerous rival. 
She learned that Moray had become their custodian, and sent a 
favorite of hers, Doltaire, an illegitimate son of the King, to 
Canada to procure the letters from Moray. Doltaire, tho without 
official standing in Canada, had greater influence than the gov- 
ernor himself whenever he chose to exert it. He saw Moray 
soon after his capture by Villiers, and offered him freedom and a 
safe return to Virginia in exchange for the letters. Moray re- 
fused. Then it was revealed that the war between France and 
England depended on La Pompadour’s whim. 

At Quebec Moray is admitted into the home of a distinguished 
family. He has saved the life of the head of the family, M. 
Duvarney, some years before, and is greatly honored on that 


account. He falls in love with Duvarney’s daughter Alixe, and 
she shares his affections. Of this love, however, the parents are 
ignorant. 


Moray’s treedom is ended by the defeat and death of Braddock. 
In the possession of Braddock are found letters from Moray to 
Washington with plans and maps ef Fort Du Quesne and Quebec. 
Moray is put under arrest by Doltaire as a spy and taken to the 
citadel. Technically, he is guilty of spying, but morally he felt 
that he was absolved from all duty as an officer on parole. The 
Canadian authorities had violated their articles and refused to 
exchange him; and he is convinced that, on account of the 
letters he declined to surrender, they would continue to hold him. 
He therefore secretly sent to Washington, at the risk of his life, 
plans which might be useful to the Americans. 

He manages to communicate these facts to his sweetheart, and 
a secret correspondence is established between them. Alixe 
visits him in prison and they decide that he must escape. At the 
end of a year’s confinement in a dark underground cell, he is 
brought to trial and sentenced to death, ‘Doltaire being one of his 
judges. He refrains from making a defense or betraying the real 
reason of the persecution. 

The day fixed for his execution comes, and he is taken out to 
be shot. A few minutes before the precise time fixed for the ex- 
ecution, Doltaire appears and saves him. He is moved to do this 
by his love for Alixe, whom he is trying to win in spite of her 
absolute distrust of him. Doltaire is a man without moral 
sense; he is cynical, cruel, tyrannical, but not dishonorable. 
He is gifted and fascinating, and Alixe often fears his power over 
her, but she loves Moray and resolves to deceive Doltaire. She 
allows him to woo her, and she asks him to prove his power by 
saving Moray’s life. 

The latter is removed from the citadel to the ordinary jail. 
From this jail, after long and hazardous preparation, he manages 
toescape. But after three days’ wandering, he is discovered and 
captured by General Montcalm and Doltaire. He is taken back 
to his dungeon and subjected to terrible hardships. His hair 
turns white; he becomes ill and emaciated. Meanwhile, owing 
to La Pompadour, the war between England and France has been 
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declared, and Moray hopes for the investment of Quebec. He 
had no other hope of release. But it seemed absolutely impossi- 
ble to take the city. There was only one way, and no one knew 
of it except Moray, who thus writes about it: 


“IT knew the way, the only way, to take the city. At Sillery, 
west of the town, there was a hollow in the cliffs, up which men, 
secretly conveyed above the town by water, could climb. At the 
top was a Pca smooth and fine as a parade-ground, where 
battle could be given, or move be made upon the city and citadel, 
which lay on ground no higher. Then, with the guns playing on 
the town from the fleet, and from the Levis shore with forces on 
the Beauport side, attacking the lower town where was the In- 
— palace, the great fortress might be taken and Canada 

ours. 

“This passage up the cliff side at Sillery I had discovered three 
years before.” 


Without this knowledge, no English army could take Quebec, 
and Moray again plans an escape, that he might reveal the secret 
to the general in command. Fortunately, owing to the clever 
and successful plotting of Alixe, the governor is persuaded to 
remove Moray to the Chateau St. Louis, and allowed him to walk 
upon the ramparts under strict surveilance. His execution is 
again determined on, but he is allowed to enjoy some comforts in 
order that his health might be restored first. He learns that 
Wolfe is in command of the English and that Louisbourg has 
been taken. The superstition of his guards suggests to him a 
means of escape. They are all terror-stricken at the mere men- 
tion of their fabled witch, La Jongleuse, and he determines to 
assume the shape of this witch and thus gain his liberty. He 
communicates his plan through a go-between to some English 
prisoners on parole in the city, and they agree upon a plan. 

Being allowed to receive visits from a clergyman, he conceives 
the idea of marrying Alixe before carrying out hisplan. Through 
the connivance of the jailer, who is friendly to them, Alixe-visits 
him, and the marriage ceremony is performed. ‘The escape is 
described as follows: 


“When the critical moment came, I was so arrayed that my 
dearest friend would not have known me. My object was to 
come out upon my guards as La Jongleuse, and, in the fright and 
confusion which should follow, make my escape through the cor- 
ridors and to the entrance doors, past the sentinels, and so on 
out. It may be seen now why! got the woman’s garb, the sheet, 
the horsehair, the phosphorus, the reeds, and such things; why 
I secured the knife and pistol may be conned likewise. Upon the 
lid of a small stove in the room I placed my saltpetre, and I 
rubbed the horsehair on my head with phosphorus, also on my 
hands, and face, and feet, and on many objects in the room. The 
knife and pistol were at my hand, and as soon as the clock had 
truck ten I set my toys wailing. 

“Then I knocked upon the door with solemn taps, hurried back 
to the stove, and waited for the door to open before I applied the 
match. I heard a fumbling at the lock, then the door was thrown 
wide open. All was darkness in the hall without, save for a 
spluttering candle which Bamboir held over his head, as he and 
his fellow, deadly pale, peered into the chamber. Suddenly they 
gave a cry, for I threw the sheet from my face and shoulders, 
and to their excited imagination La Jongleuse stood before them, 
all in flames. As I started down on them, the colored fire flew 
up, making the room all blue and scarlet for a moment, in which 
I must have looked devilish indeed, with staring eyes and out- 
stretched chalky hands, and wailing cries coming from my robe.” 


The plan is successfully carried out, and Moray escapes and 
finds his friends ready with a boat. Louisbourg is their destina- 
tion, and they reach it after many perilous adventures and thrill- 
ing episodes. They capture two vessels of the enemy, a sloop 
and a schooner. 

At Louisbourg they find that Wolfe and Admiral Saunders 
were gone to Quebec, and Moray at once decides to join Wolfe 
and impart to him his knowledge of the vulnerability of the be- 
leaguered town. He returns and finds Quebec invested and the 
fighting in full progress. Moray meets Wolfe and the following 
conversation occurs : 


“* Vou shall talk with our chief engineer; you know the town; 
you should be useful to me, Captain Moray. What do you sug- 
gest concerning this siege of ours?’ 

“*Has any attack been made from above the town, your Excel- 
lency ?’ 

“He lifted his eyebrows. 
Cap Rouge, you mean?’ 

“They have you at advantage everywhere, sir,’ I said. ‘A 
thebental men could keep the town, so long as this river, those 
mud-flats, and those high cliffs are there.’ 


‘Is it vulnerable from there? From 
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“*But above the town——’ 

“* Above the citadel there is a way—the only way: a feint from 
the basin here, a sham menace and attack, and the real action at 
the other door of the town.’ 

“*They will, of course, throw fresh strength and vigilance 
above, if our fleet run their batteries and attack there; the river 
at Cap Rouge is like this Montmorenci for defense.’ He shook 
his head. ‘There is no way, I fear.’ 

“*General,’ said I, ‘if you will take me into your service, and 
then give me leave to handle my little schooner in this basin and 
in the river above, I will prove that you may take your army into 
Quebec, by entering it myself, and returning with that as pre- 
cious to me as the taking of Quebec to you.’ 

“He looked at me piercingly for a minute, then a sour sort of 
smile played at his lips. ‘A woman!’ he said. ‘Well, it were 
not the first time the love of a wench opened the gates to a 
nation’s victory.’ 

“*Love of a wife, sir, should carry a man farther.’ 

“He gazed long at the town and at the Levis shore. 
above, then, there is a way?’ 

“* For proof, if I come back alive : 

“*For proof that you have been ’ he answered meaningly, 
with an amused flash of his eyes, tho at the very moment a spasm 
of pain crossed his face, for he was suffering from an incurable 
disease, and went about his great task in daily misery, yet cheer- 
ful and inspiring. 

“*For proof, my wife, sir!’ said I.” 


‘From 








Moray succeeds in entering Quebec, by disguising himself as 
a French soldier and getting the countersign from a dying Cana- 
dian soldier. His life is in great danger. He finds that the 
governor and the church have determined to annul his marriage 
with Alixe, which she had revealed after his escape. Alixe is 
confined in a convent, and Doltaire still pursues her. Doltaire 
recognizes Moray, but the latter is saved from peril by the wound- 
ing of Doltaire by a woman he had injured at the critical moment. 
He sees Alixe, but she can not accompany him. He makes his 
way back to the English camp and General Wolfe is convinced of 
the practicability of the plan urged by Moray. 

The plan iscarried out and succeeds. Quebec is taken. Mont- 
calm and Wolfe fall in the final battle. The bungling, intrigues, 
and discord which characterized the government of Canada were 
responsible for the French deféat. 

The English triumphantly enter the town. Moray finds his 
wife with her wounded father in a secluded spot, and “peace is 
upon them all.” Doltaire is dead, having been blown up by 
mistake by a barber, a friend of Moray and Alixe, whose sweet- 
heart the governor of Canada had seduced. The strife between 
England and France over Canada is ended, as is also the struggle 
over Alixe, and La Pompadour’s spite, which was the cause of 
the war. 





The Oxford University Press.—Now that the famous 
Bible-printing institution in the premier university of England 
is to start business on its own account in the United States, its 
history is become specially interesting to readers on this side. 
The first book printed at Oxford was the treatise of Tyrannus 
Rufinus on the Apostles’s Creed, ascribed to St. Jerome, and 
bearing the date December 17, MCCCCLXVIII. It is generally 
believed that an X was omitted, and that it should have been 
1478. If the former were correct, Caxton could no longer be ac- 
corded the honor of having printed the first book in England, for 
it was not until 1477 that he set up his press at Westminster. 
The Oxford press is almost entirely self-sufficing. It does its 
own papermaking, ink-making, type-founding, electrotyping, 
stereotyping, letterpress, lithographic and all kinds of fancy 
printing and bookbinding—to say nothing of employing its own 
builders, engineers, etc. All told, the University Press employs 
upward of 1,000 persons. 

The secret of manufacturing the India paper for which the 
Oxford Bibles and prayer-books are famous, and which revolution- 
ized the trade in them, is known to but three persons. In 7he 
Collector (October 1) we find the following story concerning its 


first use: 


“In the year 1841 an Oxford man is said to have brought home 
from the Far East a small fold of extremely thin paper, which 
was manifestly more opaque and tough for its substance than any 
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paper then manufactured in Europe. He presented it to the Uni- 
versity Press, and it was found to be just sufficient for twenty- 
four copies of the smallest Bible then in existence—diamond 24mo 
—which were duly printed. The books were barely a third of the 
usual thickness, and altho as much as one hundred dollars apiece 
was offered for them, no copies were sold. They were presented 
to the Queen and various persons. The incident was, in the 
course of time, forgotten, but in 1874 experiments were again 
begun, and the following year a Bible was placed on the market 
similar to the 1842 edition. The discovery of the India paper 
stimulated the sale of the Bible to a very large extent, for it has 
brought a higher class of editions intoexistence. Those intended 
for the pocket have been reduced in bulk by fully one half, and 
the editions now in popular use are in larger type than was the 
case twenty years ago. On the other hand, a number of diminu- 
tive editions have been rendered possible, which would then have 
been regarded as miraculous.” 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


ILLIAM MORRIS, poet, artist, Socialist, died October 3, 
at the age of sixty-two. 
of whom Swinburne and William Watson were the others, who 


He was one of the three men, 


by general consent were selected after Tennyson's death as best 
But both Morris and Swin- 
burne pro- 
nounced Socialists, 


entitled to the office of poet laureate. 


were 


Morris being one of 


the most radical 
kind, and _ chiefly 
because of this, so 


the 
honor passed them 
by. There are those, 


it is thought, 


however, who assert 
that the 
actually 


office was 
offered to 
Morris, but was re- 
fused by him be- 


cause of his political 


views. 
William Morris 
was born into a 


wealthy family, in- 
heriting at the age 
of ten a large for- 


tune. He was edu- 
cated at Marlbor- 
ough and Oxford, 





He first tried paint- 


WILLIAM MORRIS, 


ing, then architec- 
ture, then poetry, publishing “The Defense of Guénevere” in 
1858, which, while it did not then attract much attention, settled 
the writer's choice of a profession. It was not indeed until nine 
years later, at the age of thirty-three, that he won much of an 
audience or any general recognition, which were secured for him 
then by “The Life and Death of Jason.” 


The Independent ; 


We quote here from 


“From that time Mr. Morris’s acknowledged position among 
English poets was well assured. Then followed his great poeti- 
cal work, ‘ Earthly Paradise,’ the finest series of versified stories 
since Chaucer. His later verses, except his translations of the 
‘ Eneid’ and the‘ Odyssey,’ have been of less mark, mostly songs 
difficult to comprehend, interspersed, after the fashion of Chris- 
tina Rossetti's religious verses, in his prose stories. But these 
stories, of which ‘The House of the Wolfings’ was the first, took 
him into a new field, where he was inspired by his fresh faith in 
the Socialism which had become his religion, and where other 
human elements came in than the ghostly death and love which 
had been the sole motives of his poetic tales. These stories, with 
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their archaic setting and style, in the primitive times of Ger- 
manic tribal life passing over into Christianity, are fascinating as 
tales, and their Socialism is not made so pronounced as to class 
them as /endenz novels. Every one knows it was the Socialism 
that made it impossible for either Morris or Swinburne to be 
appointed poet laureate, and the death of the former leaves his 
Roman Catholic friend the only great living English-speaking 
poet.” 


In addition to his literary work, Morris in 1863, in conjunction 
with Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Madox Brown, and others, 
started an establishment for the artistic designing and manufac- 
ture of articles for household decoration—wall-paper, stained 
glass, woven goods, etc. This establishment has achieved both 
an artistic and commercial success, and to it was later added the 
Kelmscott Press for the publication of artistic editions of standard 


authors. The latest and most elaborate work put forth by this 


Press was completed but a few weeks ago, being a large folio 
edition of Chaucer, with seventy illustrations by Burne-Jones. 
The artistic influence of the house, both in interior designing and 
book-making, has been world-wide. According to the Boston 
Transcript, indeed, William Morris was “undoubtedly the most 
extraordinary and influential figure in the art-life of modern Eng- 
land,” and his work as a poet “will last while the literature of 
our English tongue endures.” We quote further from the same 


journal : 


“Yet indeed he was not an idle singer, but one whose influence, 
both upon the art and the thought of his own active half of the 
nineteenth century, can not now really be computed in the least. 
It has been a tremendously useful life led by this son of a rich 
man, born with gifts from the gods of the riches of mind and soul 
and taste and art. Whether speaking to other craftsmen at out- 
door meetings, whether directing the industries of art, or whether 
alone in his study, dipping his pen to write words that will not 
fade, William Morris has been always most genuinely an apostle 
of beauty, truly a poet; for, as Sir Philip Sidney hath it, we of 
the English tongue, ‘whether by luck or wisdom, have met well 
the Greeks in calling the poet a maker.’” 


Of his work as a Socialist and of his personal appearance, the 
Springfield Republican speaks as follows: 


“For ten or fifteen years William Morris has been an avowed 
Socialist, and has been strenuous in his advocacy of human 
brotherhood as against aristocratic or other class distinctions, 
and for the common rule of all by all. He became a member of 
the Socialistic League, and was assigned by the ruling committee 
to any duty that they chose, so that Morris had become known as 
a socialistic orator all over London and in many country places. 
His work differed from that of his half-baked associates in being, 
wrought solidly in argument, without prejudice, and so that 
thinkers were deeply moved by it. Nevertheless, he was no 
mealy-mouthed speaker, and he fully dealt in humor, satire, sar- 
casm, and blooded invective, as a warm-blooded man has to do inv 
dealing with the questions of social betterment. 

“William Morris was a singular and striking personality, ano 
some have said that he was the most interesting man in England. 
Stout of frame, sturdy of carriage, with a bushy head of profuse 
red hair, deep and large blue eyes, a rosy complexion, and a long 
red beard, wearing by preference a loose blue blouse when at 
work in his factory, and in his library a long blue scholar’s gown— 
he was as far from any conventionality as could be desired. 
His hair and beard had grown gray of late years, and he wore out 
of doors a black sack over a blue flannel shirt, a black slouch hat, 
usually old, and in winter he put on a heavy dark cape. In fine, 
Morris was a radical democrat in his life and manners, pending 
the advent of the socialistic state of the accomplished brotherhood 
of humanity.” 


The following are lines from “The Earthly Paradise,” by 


Morris: 

“ Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing ; 
I can not ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring you back the pleasures of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day.” 
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SCIENCE. 


SCIENCE AND THE OCCULT. 


(eae scientists have always been cautious about 

entering the domain that borders on what men call the 
occult or supernatural. Such phenomena as table-tipping, spirit- 
rappings, etc., have usually been studiously ignored by them, and 
altho many of them have so far surrendered as to join with the 
Society for Psychical Research in the investigation of these and 
kindred phenomena, such men are regarded by their fellows as 
wanderers from the path of scientific rectitude. This being the 
case, the spirit in which a recent work is reviewed in the Revue 
Scientifigue (Paris, September 5) is noteworthy. The work is 
entitled “The Exteriorization of Motricity,” and is by Albert de 
Rochas, a French psycho-physicist. By his somewhat obscure 
title M. de Rochas signifies all those alleged phenomena that seem 
to show that the human body can exert mechanical force at a dis- 
tance, including those mentioned above and others that are just 
across the forbidden boundary. But the contents of the book 
itself do not interest us here so much as the broad spirit in which 
it is treated by the reviewer, whose words we translate below : 


“ Altho this book contains some very strange facts, it would not 
be correct to say that its appearance is altogether unexpected. 
In fact, on different occasions, most of the assertions contained 
in it have been discussed and analyzed in various public prints. 
But they have never been gathered together, as they are here, 
where they form a collection rich in details and strongly bound 
together, which, by very repetition of evidence, is of a nature to 
convince some persons. 

“We say some, and not all, because, no matter how well at- 
tested the facts are, when they can not be repeated over and over 
again at will, when by their strangeness they contradict what we 
are accustomed to see in our daily life, conviction comes with 
difficulty. Reasoning and demonstration have not the absolute 
value in bringing about conviction that thcy are naively supposed 
to have. Conviction is an affair of habit, at least as much as it is 
of logical deduction; we must be habituated to a fact in order to 
admit its reality, notwithstanding all the power of the arguments 
that may be advanced in its favor. 

“As for M. Rochas, after the exhaustive study that he has 
made, especially of the subjects Eusapia Palladius and D. Hume, 
he is forced to conclude that in certain conditions a mechanical 
force proceeds from the human body and is capable of acting at 
a distance. 

“Let us see what objections can be brought against this; they 
may be either theoretical or experimental. 

“The theoretical objections may be regarded as nearly devoid 
of value. At bottom, they reduce to this simple, almost childish, 
argument: ‘We have never seen this before, therefore it does not 
exist.” For it is quite impossible to prove that a certain force, 
residing within us, can never be projected toa distance. Do we 
not so project heat, electricity? Must we admit that all natural 
forces have been ticketed and catalogued ? 

“Thus there is no theoretical objection to this demonstration, 
and. . . we must recognize that such exteriorization is perfectly 
possible. 

“The experimental objections are more serious, and neverthe- 
less how shall we explain that so many men of eminence have 
allowed themselves to be duped? They were without any doubt 
well warned that deception was possible. It is even probable 
that all their attention was concentrated on the detection of a 
possible fraud, and nevertheless, altho duly and solemnly warned, 
they were forced to admit that explanation by trickery was inad- 
missible. 

“All this, in the book of M. Rochas, is set forth with the 
authentic narrative of the divers experiments; and with entire 
good faith the learned psychologist discusses the reasons that 
cause him to regard them as proved. - 

“Nevertheless, no matter how impcsing are the arguments ad- 
duced, no matter how serious are the evidences, we fear exceed- 
ingly that the definitive introduction of the exteriorization of 
motricity into official classic science will not yet be obtained. 
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“There is one very good reason and one very bad reason for 
this resistance. 

“The bad reason is the natural routine, the ‘neophobia* [fear 
of anything new] which makes us refuse all newideas. We shall 
not dwell on this. The good reason is that the experiments on 
which M. de Rochas relies have not yet reached that state of 
experimental perfection that alone can cause them to be admitted 
into the classic treatises on physics or physiology. Perhaps we 
should not ask more at present, for the alleged facts belong to 
the domain of experimentation much less than to that of observa- 
tion. Now the sciences of observation are not capable of so irre- 
futable and decisive proofs as the sciences of experimentation. 

“But... a day will come, and is not far distant, when the 
experimental proof shall be furnished, the projection of a me- 
chanical force outside [the body] shall be demonstrated, and it 
will appear to our descendants so simple that they will be aston- 
ished at the hesitation we feel in accepting it. 

“Nevertheless, at the present time, notwithstanding the book 
of M. de Rochas, which we have read attentively and impartially, 
it does not seem to us wise to reach a final conclusion yet. Be- 
fore we admit this new force, more proofs, and yet more decisive 
proofs, are necessary. 

“We shall not fail to be on the lookout for such.”— 7rans/aled 
Jor Tue Literary Dicest. 





COMMON POISON PLANTS. 


Eh Department of Agriculture at Washington is shortly to. 
publish a large illustrated report on poisonous plants, and 

we are told by the Washington correspondent of the Boston 
‘vening Transcript, who sends to his paper (September 19) an 
interesting letter on the subject, that it is making original analy- 
ses and tests of supposed poisonous plants that are submitted to 
it, with a view to accounting for many of the mysterious deaths 
reported every summer from eating unknown plants or roots. 
The correspondent adds some paragraphs about common poison- 


ous plants, one or two of which we quote below. He says: 


“The woods, the meadows, and even the gardens are full of 
poisonous plants which people generally have no suspicion of. 
It was never imagined that the common elder was dangerous 
until two years ago, when five boys near Tarrytown, N. Y., mis- 
took some of the rootlets for sassafras and gnawed the bark. 
They were all dead within a few hours. . . . 

“How many persons . . . are aware that buttercurs are poi- 
sonous? Yet it isa fact that these blossoms are very dangerous. 
No cow will eat them, and hence the old notion that the color of 
butter was produced by buttercups must fall to the ground. 
Cows do not hesitate to eat hay that contains dried buttercups, 
because in that condition the flowers are harmless; the poisonous 
principle, being volatile, has disappeared. . . . : 

“Fully half of the laurels and rhododendrons are poisonous. 
‘Lambkill,’ so fatal to sheep, is one of the laurels. Trailing 
arbutus belongs to the same family, but is harmless. . . . The 
root of the common kidney bean is a powerful narcotic. Com- 
paratively well known as a dangerous plant is the ‘jimson weed,’ 
which is often seen by the roadside, conspicuous by reason of its 
big white flowers. . 

“One of the wickedest of plants is the water hemlock, which 
grows rank in moist places. Its fleshy roots are agreeable to the 
taste, tho fearfully poisonous. ‘They are rendered yet more dan- 
gerous by their resemblance to parsnips and to the roots of the 
esculent ‘cicely,’ found in similar localities. The meadow hem- 
lock is believed to be the plant that furnished the poison of which 
Socrates partook when condemned to death. It grows in fields 
by the sea and on mountain-tops also, bearing large clusters of 
tiny white flowers. The poison causes headache and imperfect 
vision, with loss of power to swallow; in large doses it paralyzes 
the nerves and breathing muscles. The bulbs of: daffodils have 
To 
The bark 


been boiled in soup by mistake for leeks, with fatal results. 
chew even a small bit of one of the flowers is perilous. 
and seeds of the laburnum are~both-poisonous. 

“One is surprised to learn that many common garden plants 
The leaves and stems of the potato have narcotic 
The berries of the potato are extremely poisonous. 


are dangerous. 
properties. 
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The skin of old and sprouted potatoes contains a specific poison 
known as -‘solanin.’ The young and unripe potatoes which are 
esteemed such a delicacy in spring by people who can afford to 
buy them are poisonous raw, but cooking makes them harmless. 
The flowers of the jonquil, snowdrop, and white hyacinth are all 
bad. The narcissus is particularly deadly. To chew a small 
scrap of one of the bulbs is apt to be fatal, while the juice of the 
leaves is an emetic. ‘The berries of the yew have killed many 
people. Sorrel is sometimes eaten in salads with distressing re- 
sults. It is pretty well known nowadays that it is not safe to eat 
many peach-pits or cherry-kernels at once.” 


We have not space to quote the whole of this indictment of 
common plants and flowers by modern science. Suffice it to say 
that it includes the lobelias, wild parsnips, lady’s slipper, horse- 
chestnuts, lily-of-the-valley (said to be “fearfully poisonous”), 
jack-in-the-pulpit, pokeroot, autumn crocus, the leaves and flow- 
ers of the oleander, the bark of the catalpa, the monkshood, and 
the foxglove, not to mention many varieties of mushroom, some 
of which, as fs well known, are among the most virulent of poi- 
sons. In fact, after reading this article one is almost afraid to let 
a little child run alone into the fields, or even into a flower 
garden. 





FLOATING OF METALS ON WATER. 


T has always been supposed, and it is so stated in authorita- 
tive treatises on physics, that metals will float on water only 
when they have been greased. But Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, of 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken, has just made the discovery that all 
metals, if chemically clean, will so float, tho they are heavier than 
water. His experiments are described by himself as follows in a 
letter to Sczence, September 4: 


“Rings were made of aluminum, iron, tin, copper, brass, and 
German silver. The wire of these rings is 1 mm. [,; inch] thick 
and the rings are about 50mm. [2 inches] in diameter. The axis 
of the wire of a ring is in a plane; in other words, the rings are 
flat. Each of these rings has soldered to it a thin wire along a 
diameter and raised above the plane of the ring. On this wire is 
cemented a platform of thin metal. These rings are highly pol- 
ished and are chemically clean. 

“On loading one of these floating rings, by gradually adding 
weights on its platform, the ring sinks deeper and deeper below 
the general surface of the water, till, finally, it breaks through 
the depressed surface. On the form of this depressed surface 
(which I have plotted) depends the amount of weight per centi- 
meter of circumference of the ring required for the ring to break 
through the surface of the water.” 


Professor Mayer's explanation of these remarkable facts is as 
follows: 


“In the present stage of the research I am inclined to hold the 
opinion that the flotation of metals and of glass depends on a film 
of air which is condensed on their surfaces. The following ex- 
periments seem to sustain this opinion. If a ring made of plati- 
num wire ;45 mm. thick, which readily floats on water, is heated 
to redness and, as soon as cold, is placed on water, it sinks. 
Also, when withdrawn from the water and wiped dry it again 
sinks when placed on the water; but after the same dried ring 
remains about a quarter of an hour exposed to the air then it will 
float. If the platinum ring, after having been heated to redness, 
remains in the air about a half-hour and then is placed on the 
water, it floats. 

“Glass behaves in a similar manner to platinum. If a rod of 
glass, recently drawn out in a spirit flame and just cold, is placed 
on water it sinks. After a freshly made rod has remained ex- 
posed to the air about a quarter of an hour it will float. Ifa re- 
cently made glass rod which has just sunk in water be withdrawn, 
wiped dry, and exposed to the air for a quarter of an hour, it will 
float. The glass rods used in these experiments are 1 mm. thick 
and 4 to 5 cm. [1% to 2 inches] long.” 


Professor Mayer promises that these phenomena shall be more 
fully discussed by him in a forthcoming paper on the subject. 
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HOW A TREE MAY TELL ITS HISTORY. 


OW the study of a tree-trunk may elicit interesting facts re- 

garding its history, and perhaps, also, about the history 

of the rest of the world, is thus brought out by an incident re- 
lated in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, September 19) : 


“It is a common notion that the section of a tree-trunk can fur- 
nish data regarding its age, the concentric rings being theoret- 
ically as numerous as its years of life. It is known, however, 
that the information thus furnished is only approximately exact. 
Can we find out anything else? An English botanist has recently 
caused some surprise by calling attention toa peculiarity in a tree 
preserved in the British Museum. It is found in a section of a 
Douglas fir of British Columbia, which was cut down in 188s, at 
the age of more than five hundred years. If we examine the 
fragment of trunk preserved in the museum, we see that part of 
the annual rings corresponding to the end of the first century of 
the tree’s existence presents an abnormal appearance. Twenty 
of the rings are very much pressed against one another, forming 
a zone of peculiar aspect, well separated from the zones without 
and within. Evidently these layers, during twenty years, were 
formed under unfavorable or at least abnormal conditions. What 
were these conditions? 

“The author of whom we are speaking is inclined to look for 
them in the numerous cataclysms—earthquakes, inundations, 
droughts, etc., with noxious vapors rising from thousands of 
openings in the earth—that preceded the great epidemic known 
by the name of ‘the black death,’ in the fourteenth century, which 
epidemic has been attributed to these cataclysms. That is all 
very well, but is it proven that these cataclysms took place also in 
British Columbia? That is a question with which our botanist 
scarcely troubles himself, but which has, nevertheless, consider- 
able bearing on the case.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Lirerary Dicsst. 





THE GEAR OF A BICYCLE. 


} Rae rider of the wheel knows that the gear is one of the 

most important things about it, yet very many of those 
who know that 80 is a high gear and 60 a low one have very hazy 
ideas regarding the actual meaning of these mystica] numbers. 
All such will welcome the article on “Bicycle Gears and their 
Equivalents,” thatappearsin Zhe Sczentific American, and which 
we quote below in part for the benefit of our readers. In this it 
is clearly brought out that the number denoting the gear repre- 
sents the effective diameter of the wheel in inches, or the diame- 
ter that the front wheel of an old-fashioned “ordinary” would 
have to possess to travel as far in one revolution of the pedals. 
The accompanying diagram shows clearly the mechanical advan- 


tages of the present styleof wheel. The article begins as follows: 


“In a discussion of the relative merits of their machines by two 
riders of the wheel, it is safe to say that after the invariable ques- 
tion, ‘What make do you ride?’ the next will be, ‘What is the 
gear?’ There is probably no feature of the wheel which is more 
discussed than this, or in which a wider difference of dimensions 
exists; yet, strange to say, there is no feature which is less un- 
derstood. 

“There are thousands of riders who have no clear perception 
of the change of mechanical conditions which takes place when, 
by substitution of a smaller sprocket on the rear wheel, he ‘raises 
the gear’ of his machine. 

“True, when he mounts and begins to apply pressure to the 
pedals, he is sensible of a change which in its effects is truly re- 
markable. If his first ride with the high gear be taken on a 
smooth and level road, for the first few revolutions of the cranks 
he will be disappointed, if not disgusted, at the sluggishness of 
the machine, and he will have to apply a much greater pressure to 
the pedals than was necessary on the old gear. When the bicy- 
cle is fully in motion, however, he will be agreeably surprised to 
find that, with the same speed of rotation of his pedals as with 
the low gear, and apparently with the same pressure, he covers 
what to his pleased and excited imagination appears to be fifty 
per cent. more distance. His satisfaction will last until the first 


-hill or a head wind is encountered. when all the life and mettle 
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will suddenly die out of his ‘high-gear’ wheel, and to the re- 
doubled pressure on the pedals there will be apparently but little 
response. 

“For the benefit of those of our readers who may not have a 
clear conception of the part played by ‘gear’ in the mechanics of 
the bicycle we have prepared the accompanying diagram. The 
comparison is based upon the proportions of the now extinct 
‘ordinary,’ or high-wheel, bicycle; and it shows how the intro- 
duction of the rear-driven ‘safety,’ with its multiplying gear, has 
increased the capacity of the bicycle in respect of the amount of 
ground which can be covered by one revolution of the pedals. In 
the old ‘ordinary’ bicycle, in which the cranks were attached 





























BICYCLE GEARS AND THEIR EQUIVALENTS. 


directly to the driving-wheel, the diameter of driving-wheel 
which a rider could use was determined by the length of his leg. 
For this reason a 50 to 52-inch wheel was the common size, and a 
60-inch wheel was an object of positive wonder on the road or on 
the track.” 


The size of wheel thus controlling the speed, to a certain ex- 
tent, every rider bestrode as large a machine as possible, and he 
who had the longest legs was the best man, so far as bicycle- 
riding went. But with the modern multiplying gear, all this is 
different. ‘To resume our quotation: 


“As our illustration shows, the short rider can now bestride a 
bicycle the effective diameter of whose driving-wheel may be 
greater than that of our swiftest express locomotives. In passing 
it may be mentioned that if the rider of a 72-gear safety were 
seated upon an ordinary of equivalent diameter his eyes would 
look out upon the world from a point some g feet above the 
ground and the riders of the 153-gear sextuplet would look down 
upon the earth from an elevation of fully 16 feet. 

“The distance traveled for one revolution of the cranks of the 
largest ordinary bicycle is 15 feet 8 inches; for the 92-gear racer 
it is 24 feet; and for the 153-gear sextuplet it is go feet; and such 
has been the improvement effected by the rigidity of the safety- 
frame, the better position of the rider for his work, the excellence 
of the bearings, and, above all, by the recuperative action of the 
pneumatic tire, that the cranks of the g2-gear modern racing 
bicycle can be propelled with greater ease than those of the old 
60-inch ordinary machine; as the respective speeds attained by 
two types would seem to prove.” 


This is true on a smooth, level road, but not on arise, for the 
increase of speed obtained with a multiplying gear is compensated 
by a corresponding increase in pressure, and while this is not tire- 
some where friction is the only obstacle to overcome, as soon as 
the rider has to lift himself and his machine against gravity the 
increase in necessary effort becomes tiresome and even painful. 
The article concludes as follows: 
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“Broadly speaking, the question of ‘gear’ is one of the lever, 
in which the radius of the driving-wheel is the long arm, the 
crank the short arm, the resistance being applied at the long arm 
and the power at the short arm. When the machine is running 
at any given speed, the pressure on the pedal multiplied by the 
crank length will just equal the total resistance of the machine 
(due to internal friction, wind, the irregularity of the ground, and 
the inclination of the grade, if climbing a hill), multiplied by the 
theoretical radius of the driving-wheel. Evidently, if the driving- 
wheel, or gear, be increased, the length of the crank should be 
increased in like proportion if the pressure on the pedals is to 
remain the same; and in general it will be found advisable to do 
this. On the other hand, increased length of cranks means 
greater travel of the rider’s leg, or increased ‘knee action,’ and 
an increased fatigue on this account alone.” 


ALLEGED TRANSMUTATION OF SILVER 
INTO GOLD. 


HE assertion of Dr. Stephen H. Emmens, noticed at some 
length in a recent issue of THe Literary Dicest, that he 
has succeeded in turning silver into gold, continugs to attract at- 
tention and cause discussion, but in the technical journals rather 
than in the purely scientific press, which has generally ignored it. 
The Engineering and Mining Journal has published numerous 
letters bearing on various phases of the subject. In 
the issue for September 12, Dr. Emmens answers the 
editorial quoted in our recent extract, in a letter in 
the course of which he makes the following state- 
ments: 


“I thank you for suggesting the possibility of poli- 
tics or improper money-making being the ‘word of 
the enigma.’ ‘This gives me the opportunity of say- 
ing what otherwise I could not have volunteered, 
namely, that in my arrangements with the friends 
who are cooperating in the establishment of the argentaurum 
laboratory, I have expressly declined to receive any personal 
remuneration. I do not, however, profess to be ‘a disinter- 
ested seeker after truth’ of the kind alluded to in my previous 
correspondence with you. If it shall happen that profitable re- 
sults are arrived at in our laboratory, I shall, of course, receive 
my fair share of the same. 

“T note with satisfaction that you do not adopt the omniscient 
attitude usually assumed by editors in criticizing philosophical 
views of a tendency repugnant to their own preconceived notions. 
You are careful to say ‘so far as our knowledge goes there is 
nothing yet known that gives any firm ground for a belief in the 
transmutation of the elements; in fact, the tendency of scientific 
investigation seems to lead to the opposite conclusion.’ The 
most thin-skinned of discoverers can not object to so modest a 
peal of editorial thunder and so innocuous a flash of editorial 
lightning. ... 

“Tsuggest . . . that before you publicly commit yourself to any 
final pronouncement based upon ‘the accepted teachings of 
science,’ you should well weigh what is to be learned from the 
silence of science. Dr. Lardner is said to have offered to eat his 
hat if a steamship should ever cross the Atlantic. Cyrus Field 
found little in the ‘accepted teachings of science’ to convince 
men of business or even Mr. Carlyle’s ‘able editors’ that an At- 
lantic cable was practicable. What did science know of argon—a 
substance that every philosopher and fool has been inhaling by 
the ton from time immemorial—until the other day? Did the X 
rays exist any the less because the ‘accepted teachings of science’ 
said nothing about them ?” 


In the same journal for October 3, among other contributions 
on the subject is one from F. M. Endlich, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
which ends as follows : 


“It would be folly, indeed, for any one to venture a prediction 
as to what results scientific research will not achieve during the 
next decade, especially, perhaps, in the line of determining ulti- 
mate elemental substances; but it is hardly fair, even to ‘second- 
raters,’ that an alleged discovery of stupendous moment should be 
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announced with a semblance of frankness, and that then, as soon 
as questioned in a perfectly legitimate manner, the supposed dis- 
coverer or inventor should hide behind an array of words intended 
to convey his fear of turning the civilized world topsy-turvy. 

“From the publications first above referred to the following 
conclusions must be drawn: 

“rt, Under the agreement with his associates Dr. Emmens can 
not be in a position to give full information as to the processes 
involved in changing silver into gold. 

‘“*2, Physical energy is used exclusively to accomplish radical 
molecular disintegration and pronounced changes of chemical 
characteristics in metals. 

“3. No actual proof has been offered that gold has been pro- 
duced from silver, and Dr. Emmens’s statement to that effect 
stands unsupported by his collaborators. 

“T am satisfied that I can not more felicitously express my pres- 
ent convictions as to the alleged transmutation of silver into gold, 
than by quoting from a letter written by Dr. Emmens himself to 
Messrs. Von Schulz and Low, of Denver, as quoted in 7he En- 
gineering and Mining Journal of September 5. ‘Indeed it is 
hardly to be expected that my associates and I will ever claim to 
be successful on a practical scale in the large technical establish- 
ment we are now organizing.’” 


HELEN KELLER’S REMARKABLE MIND. 


T is suggested by 7he Medical Times (New York, September) 
that the wonderful intellectual development of Helen Keller, 
the famous blind and deaf girl, who is now just sixteen years old, 
may be actually a result, in one sense, of her infirmities, lack of 
two of the most acute of the senses spurring her on, and indeed, 
giving her the opportunity for intense concentration of her men 
tal faculties. It says, describing the appearance of Miss Keller 
when she delivered an address before the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 


“Clad in a girlish costume, with dark ringlets falling to her 
shoulders, and a bright smile illuminating her face, she took the 
platform to talk on the value of speech to the deaf. The fame of 
her accomplishments—for she is declared by her teachers to be 
the brightest girl of her age, not excepting those in possession of 
all their senses—had attracted a large and deeply interested audi- 
ence. Without a sign of embarrassment, tho to many her articu- 
lation was somewhat indistinct, she spoke as follows :” 


After quoting the address, 7e 77mes makes the following re- 
marks: 


““What, now, is the secret of this wonderful success in over- 
coming obstacles almost inconceivable by the average human 
being—in emerging from what, a few years ago, would have been 
utter and hopless darkness, into the fullest intellectual daylight? 
Was it inherent force of mind which gave this afflicted creature 
the victory? On the contrary, it is much more probably that, had 
she retained sight and hearing, she might have turned out quite 
acommonplace young person. It is the zntense and unswerv- 
ing concentration of her every facuity upon the one great object 
of self-improvement, that has led to this marvelous and unex- 
ampled development. Such concentration, under all the circum- 
stances, was a simple necessity of her being. The soul, once 
wakened, could do nothing else but struggle upward and onward 
toward the opening light. There was no influence to bind it 
down or divert its energies. Not a moment, not a thought, was 
wasted. Compared with an aspirant like this what wretched 
spendthrifts of time and talents are the most renowned and most 
exemplary among the multitudes that pity her!” 





‘A DEVICE for locating sunken wrecks has been invented bya Baltimore 
man,” according to Engineering News, September 24, ‘It consists of a 
buoy to which is attached a long coil of rope, the whole loosely contained 
in a metal cage on the deck of the vessel. When the vessel sinks the buoy 
floats on the surface of the water, one end of the rope remaining fastened 
to the vessel. The buoy contains a bell which will.be rung by the motion 
of the waves, and also a box in which may be deposited the story of the 
disaster which led to the sinking of the vessel.” 
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Temperature Limit of Life.—“At what limit of tem- 
perature does life cease on our planet?” This question is pro- 
pounded by Henri de Parville in Causeries Scientifigues, and 
answered as follows, as translated in 7hke National Drug gist: 
“For a long time we believed that life of any description ceases 
at between 50° and 60° C. (122°-140° F.), but in the solfataras, or 
hot sulfur springs, of the Pyrenees, some filamentous alge have 
been found thriving at 61° C., and this is not yet the extreme 
limit. M. Miquel, of the Montsouris Observatory, has reported a 
living organism, the Bacillus thermophy/us, found at a tempera- 
ture of 70-71° C. (160° F.). Now comes Van Zieghem and re- 
ports another microorganism which thrives in water at a tempera- 
ture of 74° (165° F.), and M. Glabig has found several analogous 
organisms. Finally M. Th. Schoesing, Jr., who reports that 
in making some investigations as to the heat developed by 
decomposing dung-piles, he found a putrefaction ferment in 
intense activity at a temperature of 167° F., and that the activity 
of this ferment does not cease until 80° C., or 177° F. At this 
temperature egg albumen and serum coagulate. Should the palm 
of the ordinary man’s hand touch a piece of metal heated to this 
degree a bad burn would be the result. On the other hand the 
experiments of French physicists have demonstrated that trichi- 
nous ham, which had been submitted to a temperature far below 
zero for several hours, when cut and thrown into warm water, 
developed the trichina in a lively state. The experiments of Cul- 
letet and Pictet show that microbian vitality continues and life 
may be resuscitated after undergoing temperatures as far below 
the freezing-point as the above-cited instances are above it; so 
we know that life on our planet has a range of at least 150° C., 
or 270° F.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


**CORKS are thrown away in great quantities, and very few people think 
that there is any value attached to that material after it has served its 
purpose once as stopper of a bottle,” says Popular Science News. “ Never- 
theless, it has become an important component of a city’s refuse. Great 
quantities of old corks are now used again in the manufacture of insulating 
covers of steam-pipes and boilers, of ice-boxes and ice-houses, and other 
apparatus to be protected from the influence of heat. Powdered cork is 
also useful for filling-in horse-collars; andthe very latest application of 
this material is the filling-in of pneumatic tires with cork shavings. Mats 
for bath-rooms are made of cork, and it also enters into the composition of 
linoleum, Cheap life-preservers are now also filled with bottle corks cut 
into little pieces.” 


“ HERR G. KRAUS has investigated the extent and purpose of the rise of 
temperature at the time of flowering within the spathe of various species 
of Acacez, Cycadew and Palme,’ says Zhe Scientific American, October 3. 
“In Ceratozamia longifolia he found this elevation to take place only in 
the daytime, the maximum attained being 38.5° C., or 11.7° above that of 
theair. Similar results were obtained with Macrozamia. In the Acacew 
examined the period of maximum elevation is more variable, but it is never 
inthe night. In this order the seat of the elevation of temperature is not 
the reproductive organs themselves, but the club-shaped appendix to the 
inflorescence, and it is accompanied by a rapid consumption of starch and 
sugar. All the plants in which this phenomenon occurs are entomophi- 
lous, and Dr. Stahl sees in it a contrivance for attracting insectsto assist in 
pollination.” 


SIESTA AND DIGESTION.—‘*The question has very often been raised,” 
says The Medical Times, ‘* whether rest after a meal is favorable to diges- 
tion. Some persons cite the example of animals who lie down and go to 
sleep after eating, while others claim that sleep during digestion makes the 
mind sluggish and predisposes to apoplexy. M. Schule, of Fribourg, has 
endeavored to solve the question by chemistry. In two cases where the 
stomach was normal he removed the contents and analyzed them a few 
hours after meals followed in some cases by sleep and in others by simple 
rest in a horizontal position, According to these experiments the regular 
effect of sleep is to lessen the power of contraction of the stomach, while 
the acidity of the gastric juice increases; on the other hand, rest in a 
horizontal position stimulates the notion of the stomach without increasing 
itsacidity. The inference is that it is well to rest after eating, but without 
going to sleep, particularly when one is affected with a dilated stomach or 
with hyperacidity of the gastric juice.” 


“A CURIOUS development of modern technico-scientific research,” ac- 
cording to 7he American Bookmaker, “was the remarkable process on 
view at the Royal Society’s reception at Burlington House, London, last 
month, viz., that for producing illustrated magazines and newspapers 
entirely by photography, dispensing with engraving and half-tone 
blocks, and even with typography. Reels of sensitized paper rush through 
machinery which may be compared in principle with the modern web 
rotary printing-presses. In place of typographic cylinders you have 
cylinders of transparent negative, illuminated from the inside, which print 
the sensitized paper with great rapidity as it passes round them. Thence 
the web passes through developing and fixing-baths, and finally emerges 
in cut sheets ready for binding. The letter-press is even set up photo- 
graphically by a kind of typesetting machine so as to produce a negative 
ofeach line automatically. It is said that a popular illustrated monthly 
will, in all probability, be produced by this method before long.” 
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SOTERIC Christianity—a scientific Christianity of the inner 
circle, unknown except to the learned few who have risen 
above ecclesiastical symbolism—this is what is going to save the 
world from skepticism and despair, according to the Abbé J. A. 
Petit, who writes with enthusiasm of his belief in the Nouved/e 
Revue (Paris, September 15). What his newscientific Christian- 
ity is, and what it is going to accomplish, we may learn from 
the following extracts. Describing the present age, which he 
regards, in the main, as an age of skepticism, the Abbé says: 


“Religion has lostitsempire; great thoughts have disappeared ; 
no one wastes his enthusiasm on abstract ideas any more, for all 
promises, even those whose realization appeared most certain, 
have one by one proved to be false. All that remains is a general 
disenchantment. 

“But in the midst of these conditions humanity yet clings to 
hope; we are awaiting something, a social and religious renova- 
tion; and no one dares to predict what this renovation will be. 
We can not deny, nevertheless, that contemporary society is 
about to bring forth some mysterious change. In vain do we 
look toward all poifts of the horizon; the future keeps safely the 
secret that it hides in its breast.” 


After astudy of Christianity and modern science that has lasted 
twenty years, the Abbé says he has concluded that what he calls 
“esoteric Christianity” or a Christianity free from, or rather 
superior to, all existing church organizations, is the solution of 
the problem—the link that is to bind together science and faith. 
He says: 


“In practise, esotericism has nothing in common with the dif- 
ferent established churches. It dominates them and remains in- 
different to the exterior form of worship. It regards religions as 
schools and sacraments as means of perfection. As to exterior 
forms, it considers them as the product of an evolution peculiar 
to the genius of each people. The Catholic, then, may keep on 
with his Latin ceremonies, the orthodox [Greek] with his Greek 
liturgy, and the Protestant with the discipline belonging to his 
communion; while above churches, above sects, ring out this 
sacred word that forms the base of esotericism: ‘God has made 
all for Himself,’ and creation is but a manifestation of Him. 

“The first obstacle that opposes the propagation of esoteric 
Christianity is the claim made by all the churches in general and 
by-each one in particular, of possessing the truth, the whole truth, 
and of publishing it without reserve. Ministers of different forms 
of worship do not attend to the fact that with identical claims they 
teach contradictory things, and that it is inadmissible that, speak- 
ing a different language concerning the same subject, they can 
yet teach the whole truth without exception. ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ can 
not be true at the same time regarding the same question. The 
esoteric doctrines, such as are contained in original documents of 
the early ages, alone can guide human reason across dogmatic 
teachings and explain the symbolism too often misunderstood 
even by the heads of the divers Christian churches.” 


In the pages that follow, the Abbé expounds the doctrines of 
his “esoteric Christianity,” of which we have room here for but a 
few. These, however, may give an idea of his trend of thought. 
Says the Abbé: 


“The universe moves; therefore it has a mover. 

“It moves in an intelligent manner; therefore this mover is 
intelligent. 

“Whether we call this intelligent Mover Theos, Deus, or God, 
Supreme Being, the All-Powerful, the First Cause, or the Eter- 
nal, the. name makes no difference: the Being remains above 
and aside from all appellations. 

“This supreme Author of all things includes within Himself 
three principles of life, three living hypostases—essence, intelli- 
gence, will, corresponding to three modes of life—being, expres- 
sion, manifestation. . . . 

“Each of these distinct principles is engendered in an un- 
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changeable logical order: essence produces intelligence, for we 
must exist before we can think. Essence and intelligence pro- 
duce will, for we must both exist and think before we can will. 

. . Give to these principles the names of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost and you have the Christian Trinity.” 


The author goes on to develop this idea of the Trinity and 
shows that it corresponds closely to the explanation that he has 
given, and is also in accordance with moder-= scientific belief. 
Later on he shows himself to be an evolutionist of an advanced 
school, even with regard to the soul, which he believes to be a 
product of development as well as the body. He says: 


“Evolution is the great law of the world. To form a spiritual 
soul, the vital force must pass through the states of elementary 
soul, vegetative soul, sensitive soul, and intellectual soul. 

“The elementary soul is the force that groups atoms by affinity, 
molecules by cohesion, masses by attraction. . . . The vegeta- 
tive soul is higher . . . the plant feeds, grows, reproduces. . . . 

“With the animal appears the sensitive soul, and the law of 
evolution is accentuated. The animal develops within itself by 
a series of transformations, the intellectual principle. [This, 
when the animal has become man in the course of evolution, 
gives rise to the intellectual soul.] . . . Thus man possesses all 
four [souls]. Material and psychical creation stops here. Anew 
world begins—the spiritual world. . . . Perfect as we may sup- 
pose him [man], he has not become divine, a participant of the 
divine nature, and this is the end and aim of creation.” 

This spiritual soul, says the Abbé, was what God breathed 
into Adam, according to the biblical narrative. The Abbé goes 
on to interpret in like manner the life in the Garden, the Fall, 
the Atonement—in fact, the whole body of orthodox Christian 
doctrine. His attitude toward miracles is noteworthy. He says: 


“Christian esotericism considers the miracle not as an exception 
to natural law, but as the application of a superior law hitherto 
little known. . . . Instead of considering it as apart from the 


* physical world, we must seek its origin in a psychic law that be- 


longs to the domain of spirit.” 
The Abbé closes thus: 


“Our personal experience has shown us that the churches could 
not do otherwise than materialize these high ideas, so as torender 
them accessible to the faithful. We can not, then, blame them 
absolutely. But if we must reproach them, it is with having 
affirmed that all truth is found in their scholastic formule, and 
with anathematizing whoever wished to see beyond their barriers. 
We hope that, under the pressure of evidence, these barriers will 
finally be broken, and that the faithful will be freed from this 
iron circle."—7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





“Prison Literature of the Church.”—It is a curious 
and interesting fact that a number of the church's great classic 
productions were written while their authors were in prison. 
The New York Odserver reminds us of a few of these: “It was 
while a prisoner at Rome that Paul wrote his Epistles to the 
Colossians, to Philemon, to the Ephesians, and to the Philippians. 
. .. Some of the best things Paul wrote were written while 
bound to the soldier that kept him. Some of the best things in 
Christian literature since Paul’s day have been written under 
similar circumstances. What some one has called ‘the prison lit- 
erature of thechurch’ is full of the spirit of triumph. Savonarola, 
whose name makes Florence famous, wrote his matchless com- 
mentaries on the thirty-first and fifty-first Psalms while in prison. 
It was while a prisoner in the Tower of London that Francis 
Baker wrote the hymn beginning ‘Jerusalem, my happy home.’ 
Most of the letters of Samuel Butherford, unique for their unction 
and holy rapture, were written from Aberdeen jail. George 
Wither, the Puritan poet, wrote many of his best pieces when in 
prison. James Montgomery composed many of the hymns which 
lead the devotions of the church to this day while confined in 
York castle. John Bunyan wrote ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ in Bed- 
ford jail. William Tyndal, from Vilvorde jail; Anna Askew, 
from Smithfield, and Judson, from the Burmese prison, have 
written some of the most. comforting and inspiring messages in 
all Christian literature.” 
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SAVAGERY IN THE PSALMS. 


N a recent editorial note, 7ke Watchman (Baptist, Boston) 
commented somewhat severely upon the selection of one of 
the imprecatory Psalms of David as one of the lessons in the In- 
ternational Series. It was said that the spirit of David's words 
in the eighteenth Psalm, and in the imprecatory Psalms in gen- 
eral, “is not that of the New Testament,” and that “ David did 
not have all the light we have, and that the example for us is not 
his feeling toward his enemies, but the sentiment that Jesus 
taught us to cherish toward those that hate us and despitefully 
use us and persecute us. Such declarations are interesting 
marks of a certain stage of spiritual development, but it is impos- 
sible to harmonize them with the teachings of Jesus, except as 
we view them as a step toward nobler things.” 

In a subsequent issue of 7e Watchman, Rev. Dr. P. S. Hen- 
son, of Chicago, takes exception to the views expressed by that 
journal, and “comes to make a plea for his old friend David.” 
Dr. Henson says it is doubtless true that the opinion of Zhe 
Watchman is quite in accordance with the general consensus of 
opinion of the foremost thinkers, but such consensus, he thinks, 
is not necessarily conclusive. Continuing his plea, Dr. Henson 
says: 


“That David was a perfect man nobody will contend. Nor 
were the writers of the New-Testament Scriptures; but we are 
not accustomed upon that account to discount their deliverances 
as contained in the Epistles and the Gospels. That David wasa 
notable warrior nobody will deny, and so was Joshua. Is it to be 
maintained that because they were men of blood they were, there- 
fore, not men of God? Jesus was indeed the Prince of Peace, 
and one of the strains of the angels’ Annunciation hymn was 
‘Peace on earth.’ There are, indeed, those who insist that the 
spirit of the Gospel is so antagonistic to blood-shedding that even 
the civil magistrate should be divested of his sword, even tho the 
New Testament itself represents him as being invested with it by 
the Almighty Ruler of the Universe as ‘a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.’ 

“In that same New Testament we are told that ‘there is no 
power but God; the powers that be are ordained of God. Who- 
soever, therefore, resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of 
God; and they that resist shall secure to themselves damnation.’ 
Be pleased to mark the strength of this language, which belongs 
not to ‘a time earlier than the complete Christian revelation,’ in 
so far forth as that revelation was made in the personal ministry 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Very gentle was Jesus, and yet there 
were times when He ‘looked round about Him in anger,’ and 
there is such a thing spoken of as the wrath of the Lamb. And 
it is said of this same Jesus that He ‘shall be revealed from 
heaven with His mighty angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance 
on those that know not God and that obey not the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be punished with everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord and the glory of His 
power.’ 

“Paul, who, with the pen of inspiration, was accustomed indeed 
to magnify the love of God in Jesus Christ, yet shunned not to 
declare the whole counsel of God, and so he cries, ‘Behold the 
goodness and severity of God!’ And even the ‘beloved disciple,’ 
in a passion of holy indignation cries, ‘If any man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema maranatha,’ and no more 
dreadful imprecation than this was launched by David in any of 
the so-called imprecatory Psalms. When he almost fiercely ex- 
claims, ‘Do not I hate them that hate thee, O God,’ he utters lan- 
guage which sounds strange to our dull ears and flabby con- 
sciences, but into sympathy with which we should more readily 
enter if we were more deeply imbued with the holy zeal of the 
Apostle John. It should be borne in mind that David speaks not 
simply for himself as an individual, but as God’s representative 
and as the head of a theocratic government, and the wars that he 
waged against those that threatened destruction to the people of 
Israel were presumably as righteous as the personal conflict in 
which, in the name of the Lord of Hosts, David the stripling en- 
gaged with Goliath. George Fox and Tolstoi to the contrary not- 
withstanding, some of us do believe that there is such a thing as 
righteous war. We do believe that it was for the good of human- 
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ity and the glory of God that anarchy was throttled in Chicago. 
And we do believe that even under the Gospel dispensation it was 
a fitting thing to put down rebellion against the Government of 
the United States in the war that we waged from 1861 to 1864. 
And we are persuaded that it was not in contravention of the 
spirit of the Gospel when, after a notable victory, we gathered in 
our churches and thanked God for the completeness of the victory, 
and if our thanksgivings were not framed in precisely the same 
language as David’s, we meant the same things precisely, and it 
does not follow that all of us were vindictive either, tho doubt- 
less many were.” 





RENAN AFTER THIRTY YEARS. 


A NEW translation, or at least a newly revised translation, 

of Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” has been published, and for the 
first time English readers are able to secure a rendering of the 
French work that does it full justice. Such is the statement of 
Edward H. Hall (7he New World, September), who sweepingly 
declares that “of all English translations none have hitherto done 
less justice to their originals than those of the ‘ Life of Jesus’ and 
its accompanying volumes.” 

On the strength of this revision, Mr. Hall writes appreciatively 
of the value of Renan’s services as they appear after the lapse of 
thirty years, and inquires into the secret of his continuing popu- 
larity. The work is not without its faults, which indeed lie upon the 
surface. -Preeminent merit can not be claimed for it as a critical 
study merely, and few wil] regard it as the ideal life of Jesus. 
Renan is purely French in his swift generalizations, but, better 
than most Frenchmen, he is not more concerned with what ought 
to be than with-what is, but gives to the homeliest facts their full 
due, caring little whither they may lead him. Mr. Hall adds: 


“It must be confessed that we find at times a certain airy non- 
chalance upon these pages, a tone of dilettanteism and mock 
seriousness, which, Anglo-Saxons as we are, we should all like to 
see exercised on some other theme rather than the life of Jesus. 
Moreover, we should follow Renan more confidently if he would 
only work out his general views somewhat more patiently or con- 
sistently. The more brilliant his suggestions on one page, the 
more startled are we by contradictory conjectures on the next.” 


In addition, Renan’s affluent imagination leads him to mar his 
narrative by quite superfluous hypotheses, such as his hint that 
the influence of John the Baptist checked the development of 
Jesus’s originality; that the title of Messiah was assumed in def- 
erence to popular opinion; that in consenting to acts of healing 
Jesus played, in a certain sense, the réle of a thaumaturgist. 
Proceeding from this enumeration of defects, the writer asks in 
what respect Renan’s “Life” differs from and rises superior to 
other lives, and answers the question in part as follows: 


“He differed in the one point of making his picture life-like. 
Here lies unquestionably the first secret of his success. He has 
shown us at last, in the opening hours of Christianity, a living 
man among actual human surroundings. He has not simply 
hinted that it might be so, but with a few master-strokes, such as 
an artist alone can give, he has shown us that it was so. He has 
sketched for us, with a vividness which can not be forgotten, not 
the outward scenery or costume of the age merely, but its inward 
dreams and passions as well. Not aslight achievementthis. In 
all other historical fields, whether of Judea, of Greece, or of 
Rome, the world has had to wait long for the writer who could 
give life-sketches of those distant ages, or show the old-time 
heroes as men of flesh and blood! When such a writer at last 
appears, his value is recognized at once. Why should we be less 
generous in our applause when the same attempt is made in be- 
half of Palestine and the early hours of the Christian faith? Are 
those hours of less importance to the world, or is it more condu- 
cive to religious faith to see them forever under the veil of unreal- 
ity? All those who care for Jesus as a historic personality, or 
love to think of his career as a part of human development and 
progress, owe to Renan a debt which can not easily be exag- 
gerated.” 
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To this task, Renan brought consummate scholarship and pen- 
etrating historic insight and rare literary art. He had— 


“the quick divination which detects in insignificant words or sit- 
uations a tale until then unread; the imaginative power which 
makes ancient hours live, not the life of to-day, but their own life ; 
the appreciation of what may be called the psychological moments 
in such a career as that of Jesus; above all, the unfailing historic 
sense which ¥alues each fact not for its dogmatic worth but for 
its exact historic meaning. Up tothe time of Renan the events 
of biblical history, however freely handled, had been treated 
almost exclusively by theologians; they were now to pass under 
the hands of the historian—and of a historian who felt the full 
importance and sanctity of his calling. .. . 

“His merit lies in claiming no certainty where there is none, 
even tho it be in the most sacred moments with which he has to 
deal, and in showing us, when he travels beyond the record, on 
just what foundation he bases his conjectures. While he differs 
from the more conservative of his predecessors in dismissing as 
unproved what they have assumed as unquestioned, he differs 
from the more rationalistic of them, in finding a firm historic 
basis, however slight, in what they have dismissed as purely 
mythical. Renan’s supreme service to the religious world can be 
more clearly seen to-day than thirty years ago; in an age tending 
constantly to invent mystic equivalents for its scientific conclu- 
sions, he has fixed so sharply the historic method in New Testa- 
ment research, that no permanent reaction against that method is 
henceforth possible. Let the Bible student go back as often as he 
will to the old paths of dogmatic speculation, this book will be a 
constant challenge to return to scientific ways.” 


A comparison is drawn between Renan’s work and that of 
Strauss, which held the field when Renan appeared, and repre- 
sented the most revolutionary results at that time reached by 
biblical criticism. Strauss resolved nearly all the Gospel inci- 
dents into mythical creations; an essentially negative process was 
his, which eliminated the facts and left only poetic ideals behind. 
In this Strauss maintained that he penetrated beyond the special 
incidents, which he made of no account, to the general principles, 
the diviner realities, which lie behind all facts. Renan refused 
to follow in this path. So far from abandoning the few shreds of 
historic fact contained in the Gospel, he seized upon these very 
shreds as the precious kernel of the whole. 

We quote again: 


““Nowhere did Renan render greater service to honest thought 
than in the attitude which he assumed at the outset toward the 
supernatural. He does not stop to discuss the abstract question 
of the supernatural. Why should he? As we live in a world of 
law and know no other, the assumption of occurrences which con- 
travene those laws—in other words, contravene the universe itself 
—is simply a matter of scientific evidence, not of metaphysical 
argument. The burden of proof rests on those who assert the 
supernatural in this sense, not on those who deny it. If there are 
such things as miracles anywhere in the world’s history, show 
them ; if the evidence is adequate they will of course be accepted, 
like all other facts. Renan’s language in the first edition of his 
‘Life of Jesus,’ is admirable, and to be commended to all who 
have to deal with this disquieting theme: ‘We do not say mira- 
cles are impossible; we simply say no miracle has thus far been 
proved.’” 


Whoever reads the theological literature of the day, continues 
Mr. Hall, can not help feeling that if Renan’s example was 
needed thirty years ago it is still more needed now. Hardly one 
of the more modern Lives of Christ proceeds upon the historic 
method; the life of Jesus is presented to us still in its old doc- 
trinal setting; the facts have to wait upon the theory; critical 
evidence is subordinated to metaphysical speculation. This ten- 
dency to idealize the life of Christ is very natural, and there are 
great difficulties, to be overcome only by great genius, in the way 
of drawing a realistic sketch of the Galilean peasant from whom 
a new spiritual movement sprung. But the attempt can not be 
given up. The more difficult such a task the more it is needed : 


“The place of Jesus among the world’s religious leaders can be 
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defined only in its relation to the thoughts and beliefs of that 
particular age. He can be understood, not as independent of the 
Judaism of his special epoch, but as part of it. It is the psycho- 
logical processes at work just then and there that we want to see, 
the actual spiritual wrestlings and passions of the hour. He that 
can show us these is the true religious historian. It can not be 
too frequently repeated that to carry our historic treatment up to 
the moment of the divine event, be it called incarnation or what 
you will, and stop there, is to deliberately rule what is best in 
humanity out of humanity, and to make religions unhisto1ic. To 
call such a treatment a biography or life, is really an abuse of 
terms. It is simply a theology, or Christology under a new 
name. Thisconventional portraiture makes no account of person- 
ality, but at each critical moment introduces a higher power to 
take the pretended actor’s place. We can not but think it a truer 
philosophy of history to find in human personalities the most 
potent of factors; and, if this is so, he is the true historian who 
makes this clear. If the realistic artist has failed thus far in his 
portraiture of Jesus, the field is open for others, with better 
equipment or more reverent and artistic feeling, to undertake 
the task afresh. It may be long before the true biographer ap- 
pears, but we may be sure that when he accomplishes his work 
he will succeed not by minimizing the human personality, or re- 
ducing it to a symbol, but by revealing it in its full activity. We 
need not doubt that when the picture is finally drawn, unless 
man’s work is more beautiful than God’s, it will be a picture be- 
fore which the most reverential worshiper of the past will be able 
to stand unashamed.” 


THE CASE OF PROFESSOR SCHMIDT. 


oe unhappy feeling has been caused in Baptist circles by 

the dismissal from the Baptist Theological Seminary of Col- 
gate University of Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, who held the chair 
of Semitic languages in that institution. Professor Schmidt was 
a student in this seminary and subsequently took a course at the 
University of Berlin, studying Ethiopic, Arabic, and Assyrian, 
and, on his return to the seminary of Colgate University, was 
His 
chair in the seminary was provided for by the Dodge memorial 
fund, given by Mr. James B. Colgate, of New York. The Bap- 
tist Education Society, which has a control over the seminary, 
became dissatisfied with the young professor’s views and with 
his influence as a teacher in their ministry-training school, and 
had him sever his relations with the institution on the grounds 


made full professor of Semitic languages and literature. 


that he did not accept the Scripture canon as generally accepted 
by the Baptist denomination; that he did not admit the inspira- 
tion of the writers of the Scriptures; that he did not believe in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, except as all men are in a sense 
divine; that he did not believe in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ; that he rejected entirely the supernatural and miraculous 
in Scripture ;| and that his views of the ordinances differed from 
those generally held by the Baptist denomination. To these ac- 
cusations Professor Schmidt replied categorically, denying each 
and every one of them. In his reply he declared that he accepted 
the Scriptural canon, that he admitted the inspiration of the 
writers of the Scriptures, that he believed in the divinity of Jesus 
and in His resurrection, that he accepted the miraculous and 
supernatural in the Scriptures. He denied also that his views of 
ordinances differed from those generally held by the Baptist 
denomination. The following extract is taken from his letter of 
defense : 


“TI believe that to interpret conscientiously the Bible, according 
to the well-established canons of textual, literary, and historical 
criticism, is to render it not only more intelligible and more 
widely known, but a richer treasury of spiritual experience, a 
safer guide in religious things, a sweeter comforter, and a truer 
word of God to man than it has ever been, and that to interpret 
faithfully the character and will of God in the light of all His 
manifestations of Himself, and in the truest terms of our present 
knowledge, is to bring the heavenly Father nearer to His children, 
and to make-their fellowship with Him more real. . . . In order 
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to be a faithful teacher, I must be a faithful student; in order to 
inspire others to become earnest seekers after truth, I must my- 
self set them a daily example of honest, fearless, painstaking 
labor for its possession. In so doing, I believe that I discharge, 
also, in the truest manner my duty to the denomination, prove 
my loyalty to its position in the past, meet most faithfully its 
present needs in view of the growing demands of the future.” 


Commenting on this case, Te Mid-Continent (Presbyterian, 
St. Louis) says: 


“We had known nothing of Professor Schmidt prior to this de- 
velopment except that we had read in Dr. Harper’s magazine last 
winter an article from his pen on Moses, which was a specimen of 
the most extreme and radical criticism now at work in ‘restoring 
the Bible.’ In his sketch he would acknowledge as credible, or 
at least as historical, concerning Moses nothing prior to his slay- 
ing the Egyptian and fleeing to Midian. He claimed that it was 
in Midian Moses first learned about Jehovah (or Yahweh, as the 
professor preferred to make it) , and that Moses conceived of Him 
as one of the ‘local gods’ who made his home on the Sinaitic 
mountain-tops, and that at the time of the Exodus he led the 
Israelites to that same region under the impression that ‘Yahweh 
could not leave his mountain home.’ The narrative of Moses 
bringing down from the mount the tables of stone with God’s 
written testimony thereon, the article attributed to tradition, and 
the professor regarded it very doubtful if there was any writing 
on the stones because (Professor Sayce and other eminent arche- 
ologists to the contrary) the art of writing was not then known. 
And further, according to that article, the whole so-called Mosaic 
system of morals and ritual originated in far-off subsequent times 
and was only attributed to Moses. This, the writer indeed 
allowed to be a‘ fiction, * but seemed to justify the fraudulent policy 
because of the ‘profound truth it held.’” 


A somewhat different view of the matter is taken by The 
Christian Work (Undenom., New York). It says: 


“For a denomination that boasts that it has nocreed, to dismiss 
a professor upon charges which he denies, and without the sem- 
blance of a trial, is certainly a remarkable and very summary 
proceeding—one which, regardless of the theological issues in- 
volved, will scarcely commend itself to the approbation of the 
fair-minded and the just. Professor Schmidt, we may note, has 
conducted his case with great skill, and with an utter absence of 
acerbity; indeed, his letter upon his dismissal is courteous and 
dignified, forming both an able defense of his course and a severe 
arraignment of the trustees, whom he holds up tojust animadver- 
sion. His letter is very frank and manly and will gain him 
friends everywhere.” 


The Jewish Messenger (New York) has this observation to 
make: 


“If Christian teachers are thus discriminated against on the 
score of soundness in the faith, not of knowledge, what possible 
chance is there for non-Christian professors in the great majority 
of our colleges and universities, which are still ruled by clerical 
influence and are simply feeders of theological seminaries? Hap- 
pily there are a few American institutions which are broader and 
more cosmopolitan; Johns Hopkins, for instance, is a notable 
example. The evil is largely due to the fact that clergymen are 
made presidents or chancellors, and it is difficult for such a class 
to be wholly free from doctrinal bias.” 


The Independent, reviewing Professor Schmidt’s position, says 
editorially that his removal was meant to be “a rebuke to Presi- 
dent Harper's style of theology,” and ought logically to be fol- 
lowed by an attempt to remove the older man from his place. It 
concludes that the real question is now whether or not there is 
room in the Baptist and other churches for those who hold the 
same conclusions about the literary history of the Bible as the 
great majority of those who have studied it most faithfully. “It 
is not a question of Christian faith or of Christian life, but of the 
comprehensiveness of the Baptist fellowship.” The /ndependent 
prophesies that one most important result of the matter will bea 
wide discussion among Baptists regarding the freedom which 
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they have claimed, and another that bright and candid young 
men will be likely to seek the untrammeled freedom of other 
universities. 


The Clergy and the Bicycle.—The English papers 
have recently been much exercised over the question of the pro- 
priety of bicycle-riding by the clergy, and especially by bishops. 
The Christian Work, New York, October 1, sums up the matter as 
follows: “The conclusion seems to be that the clergy may; the 
bishops—well, doubtful; the archbishops, oh no, never !—it would 
be énfra dig.—beneath the dignity—to ride; but dignity is largely 
a question of age and custom. It was undignified for ladies, ten 
years ago, to wear short skirts not reaching to the ankles. Now 
society women wear short skirts as they go forth on their wheels, 
and they are beyond criticism. As to the matter of dignity in- 
volved in riding the bicycle, the matter is up for discussion, but 
custom, not talk, will settle it. Already we are told Cardinal 
Satolli is riding on the wheel, but secretly and not to the public 
gaze. Then there is Dean Fremantle of Ripon, who, always 
open and avowed in all that he coes, has become an ardent wheel- 
man, and who, in reply to a question the other day what he 
thought of cycling for the clergy, replied: ‘As a diversion to the 
thoughts of a busy man it has great advantages, and need not 
take up so long a time as most forms of exercise. To the clergy 
it is specially useful. If the weather and the proficiency of the 
rider are such as to enable him to ride without getting too much 
heated, the cycle should be useful both in parochial visiting and 
in going to a distance on clerical duty.’ By and by, when almost 
everybody rides the wheel, bishops will fall into line.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The Civilta Cattolica for January, 1896, giving the result of carefully 
compiled statistics, says there are in the world 240,000,000 Catholics. 


THE Orthodox Russian Church is to establish an organ in the United 
States, to be published in New York city, at first as a bi-monthly. It will 
be printed in parallel columns of Russian and English, and is intended for 
the support and increase of its membership in America. 


ALL students of missions know that the Moravians far excel all other 
bodies of Christians in their devotion to the cause of missions. The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World credits the Friends with the second place in 
honor, and declares that in proportion to their numbers they send more 
missionaries to the foreign field than any other denomination. In Great 
Britain about one in 250 of the whole membership, or one in 166 of the adult 
members, is a missionary. 


THE forty-third General Congress of the Roman Catholics of Germany, 
held at Berlin, passed anumber of significant resolutions, among them one 
warning German Catholics against coming to America under the present 
economic conditions; one condemning the practise of duelling among the 
officers of the army and navy; one deploring the fact that no Christian 
power has effectually espoused the cause of the Armenians; one opposing 
the employment of married women in factories, and another advocating 
the repeal of the anti-Jesuit law. 


The British Weekly has been instituting an inquiry into the alleged 
decline of church attendance in Great Britain during the past quarter of 
acentury. The consensus of opinion favors the belief that there is no 
general decline in church attendance, except, perhaps, in some cities where 
the population has rapidly increased. In Ireland and Wales there has 
been an increase. In Scotland a decline is noticeable, which 7he Weekly 
explains by referring to the fact that formerly among the Scotch a mighty 
force of public opinion compelled regular attendance on the sanctuary. 


AT the time of the great discussion over the prize fight at El Paso, Texas, 
the pastors of the churches opposed it to their utmost, and by that course 
aroused a great deal of opposition among the merchants and other classes. 
They threatened to withhold their support from them; and, according to 
The Advance, the statement is made that all the Protestant pastors who 
were in the city at that time have been compelled to vacate their pulpits 
through want of congregations and financial support. Those pastors 
enjoy the blessedness of being persecuted for righteousness’ sake, so rare 
in these days. 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury draws attention to the regulations con- 
nected with the ministration of clergymen not licensed in his diocese. He 
complains that “‘ grave scandal and disquietude have been created by the 
introduction into the celebration of church offices, in certain places, of 
unauthorized, irregular, and even criminous, clerks.’’ According to the 


law of the English Church, no priest can exercise his ministry more than 
three consecutive Sundays without a license from the bishop of the diocese, 
The archbishop requests incumbents not to allow any stranger not person- 
ally known to themselves, or licensed by the bishop, to officiate at all in 
their parishes without unquestionable proof that he is 
authorized.” 


“ sufficiently 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


A MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN JAPAN. 


APAN has given another evidence of her civilization. She 
J has had a Ministerial crisis. Marquis Ito, the Liberal Pre- 
uwier, resigned, and Count Kuroda, the Chief of the Privy Coun- 
cil, held office as Premier for a short time, but was relieved by 
Count Matsukata within aa fewweeks. The latter, a noted Con- 
servative leader with strongly Liberal tendencies, has been 
Premier before. He resigned in 1892, when Count Ito came in. 
The Kove Herald, Kobe, explained the crisis in a long article, 
from which we gather the following : 


Count Mutsu, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, became phys- 
ically unable further to attend to his duties, and Viscount 
Watanabe, the Minister of Finance, failed to cope with the grow- 
ing demands upon the person holding that post. This suggested 
the advisability of calling in the services of Okuma and Matsu- 
kata, two men noted for their ability in administering the two im- 
portant posts referred to. But several members of the Liberal 
Cabinet, objected tothis, especially Count Itagati, the Minister of 
the Interior, who owed his position to party politics only, and who 
wishes to introduce party government, while the Conservatives,and 
the moderate Liberals who follow Marquis Ito, object to further ex- 
tension of popular government and of restrictions upon the Im- 
perial prerogative. On the whole, however, the crisis is not very 
serious. The Government is progressive, the Parliament is pro- 
gressive, and every person available for a Ministerial position 
appears to acknowledge that public opinion must be heard in the 
council of the nation. Neither the Reactionary nor the Radical 
element is likely to profit by the crisis. 


The Japan Mail, Yokohama, expresses itself in similar fashion. 
It says: 


“Unlike the political crises with which experience has hitherto 
r.ade us familiar in Japan, the present difficulty is not due to 
friction among the leading statesmen, or to any loss of public 
confidence on the part of the Cabinet, but merely to the fact that 
those now in power can not command the services of really com- 
petent men to hold the important portfolios of Foreign Affairs 
and Finance. The Government’s weakness in that respect is 
precisely the strength of the Opposition—with whom Count Mat- 
sukata is temporarily allied—for the latter are in a position to 
furnish the two statesmen publicly accredited above all others 
with special ability in the realms of finance and foreign affairs, 
namely, Count Matsukata and Count Okuma.” 


The Nippon, Tokyo, declares that altho the old Gen-kun* offi- 
cials can not be said to form a good material for modern Minis- 
tries, and more progressive men must be called, the introduction 
of party intrigue should not be allowed. Letthe Emperor choose 
the best men he can find; if the Parliament is refractory, it must 
be dissolved and an appeal be made to the nation. The Asahi 
says: 

“In the absence of abler persons the public appear to turn to 
Count Okuma and Count Matsukata. Why do they not enter the 
Cabinet? Is it of disadvantage to the state that officials holding 
different political principles should be included in the same Cab- 
inet? Or is it because the different statesmen find it impossible 
to lay aside their old enmities even in the face of great national 
affairs? In our opinion both questions must be answered in the 
negative. The fact is that many petty politicians stand in the 
way of a proper settlement of these difficulties. We warn them 
that they will themselves suffer by their conduct in the long run.” 


The Yomzurz, Tokyo, claims that Marquis Yamagata also de- 
mands the presence of Okuma and Matsukata in the Cabinet. 
The Field-Marshal is said to have expressed himself as follows : 

“The field where the great game of international politics will 
be next played is China. The peace of Europe is likely to be 
maintained for many years to come, altho with an increasing 
strain of preparations for emergencies. China affords possibili- 





* The men who assisted the Mikado in the restoration of his power. 
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ties beside which the Turkish question sinks into insignificance. 
It is not impossible that the powers might each take in China 
what they can hold, and yet avoid a disturbance of their relations 
in Europe. It is even possible that an agreement has already 
been arrived at. At any rate, Japan must be on her guard, for 
she alone stands on the side of the intended victim, and the fact 
that she has proved her military ability will not be lost sight of. 
But Japan must perfect her military organization. She must also 
push her industrial development, and this requires, for the pres- 
ent, the importation of many articles from abroad, which 1n turn 
must balance trade unfavorably for Japan for some time to come. 
It is therefore absolutely necessary that a master-hand snould 
guide the finances of the country.” 





END OF THE CRETAN TROUBLE. 


HE Cretan question has, for the present at least, been set- 
tled, and the fear that the necessity of armed intervention 
on the part of the European powers would cause that serious 
disagreement among them which their governments are anxious 
to avert, may now be put aside. The Mohammedans are not 
quite satisfied, but the powers will probably enforce their obedi- 
ence. The Xd/nische Zettung, Cologne, describes the settle- 
ment as follows: 


“The Porte, the powers, the Christian representatives of the 
Cretan Assembly and also the real masters of the island—the 
Revolutionary Committee—have settled the difficulty between 
them. Probably the Sultan would not have been willing to ac- 


cept the whole plan of reforms submitted to him if the Armenians 
had not engaged his attention at home.. As it is, he may have 
thought that he owed the powers a slight equivalent for the mas- 
sacres in Constantinople, and he thought it mye 5-9 to grant to 
the Cretans what they would probably have taken in the end 
without his permission. His troops at present hold only six of 
the most important coast towns. 

“It is not absolute autonomy that has been granted to the Cre- 
tans. The Sultan retains the following privilege: He may ap- 
point the governor, but he must choose a Christian, and his choice 
must be ratified by the powers. The Sultan also appoints the 
vice-governor, and a few other high officials, and he has a right 
of veto against changes in the Cretan constitution. Half of the 
custom dues are to be paid to the Sultan. The troops on the 
island are commanded by officers appointed by the Sultan, but he 
must appoint two Christians to every Mohammedan, and the gov- 
ernor takes command of all the troops in cases of rioting. It is, 
however, doubtful whether the governor will be able to make 
himself obeyed. The police and the law courts are to be reor- 
ganized with the help of European officers and lawyers. It is to 
be hoped that this will be done quickly and yet thoroughly. The 
island is rich, and there is no reason why its people should not be 
happy. If adequate protection is provided for peaceable men, if 


the governor shows some wisdom, and the Mohammedan minority 
is not oppressed, the Cretan difficulty will be ended, not only for 
the present, but for all times.”—77anslated for ‘THe LiTERARY 
DIGcEsT. 





TEARS, IDLE TEARS! 
THE WEEPING WORLD: “Oh!! This is aw—ful!! Ain't it?” 
—Ram's Horn, Chicago. 
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THE SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 


LATIN PASHA'S prediction that the Dervishes in their 
S present condition would be unable to resist the Anglo- 
Egyptian army is evidently about to be fulfilled. Dongola is 
in the hands of the British, Wad el Bishara, one of the Mah- 
di’s best generals, has met with a crushing defeat and is 
wounded, and prisoners state that the Mahdi's troops are thor- 
oughly disheartened. General Kitchener has a force of sixteen 
to seventeen thousand troops under his command, while Slatin 
Pasha believes that the Mahdi has not more than 75,000, boys and 
old men included. His trained troops are comparatively few in 
number, and of his 40,000 rifles not more than 22,000 are in good 
condition. His artillery is of poor quality, while Sir Herbert 
Kitchener has a large number of the latest guns, including 
Maxims. It is therefore expected that the English Government 
will proceed with the reconquest of the Sudan. Zhe Daily News, 
London, says: 


“The present expedition is limited, not by the wishes of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but only by the financial resources of 
Egypt. As soon as Egypt recovers her unrestricted freedom of 
running into debt, Lord Salisbury will be ready to begin again. 
Mr. Chamberlain never acknowledged any other limit than ‘the 
amount of resistance’ to our advance. . . . The Dervishes must 
fight till they die to the last man, for their only alternative to 
death in the-field is famine orahateful submission. Weare still, 
therefore, only at the beginning of an enterprise which may drag 
on for years.” 


The Morning Post does not see how England, as a civilized 
power, could stop in her advance up the Nile. The battles which 
the Mahdi has lost will undermine his authority, therefore Eng- 
land is in duty bound to step in and annex the Sudan. 
no right to overthrow the Khalifa’s authority,” continues the 
paper, “to leave the country a prey to anarchy, and to put noth- 
ing in the place of the administration we have upset. There is 
no halting-place on the road from Dongola to Khartoum.” In 
France the news of the success of the Sudan expedition has been 
received very calmly. The Journal des Dedbats, Paris, expresses 
itself to the following effect : 


““We have 


No great importance need be attached to the question whether 
the occupation of Dongola ends the campaign or not. No doubt 
France and Russia would regard it as an acquiescence to their 
wishes if the little British army does not advance further. But 
that would not change their attitude in the Egyptian question. 
The expedition has been in preparation for a long time, however, 
and it will probably be sent further on, altho the money question 
may be somewhat of a drawback. But on the whole the time has 
been chosen well, and the advance may be continued toward 
Uganda under some pretext or another. All the arguments in 
favor of the expedition nevertheless fail to justify it, and its suc- 
cess will not influence the powers when the settlement of the 
Egyptian question is proceeded with.—7vrans/ations made for 
Tue Literary DicEst. 





THE POPE AND THE ROYAL ITALIAN 
WEDDING. 


ICTOR EMMANUEL, Prince of Naples and heir-apparent 

to the throne of Italy, finds that the course of true love 

runs no smoother for persons of exalted rank than for those of 

humbler mold. The father of the lady of his choice offers no im- 

pediments, and to his parents Princess Helen of Montenegro is 

welcome as a daughter-in-law. But an unexpected cloud has 

arisen in the shape of political antagonism from the Pope. The 
Strassburger Post writes on this subject as follows: 


“Princess Helen’s change from the Orthodox Greek to the 
Roman Catholic form of faith, which must precede the wedding, 
is not likely to cause trouble, unless there is some difficulty in 
arranging that she leave Montenegro as a member of the Greek 
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Church—as her father wishes her to do—and yet arrives in Italy 
as a full-fledged Roman Catholic—as the Italians would like to 
receive her. Some way out of this dilemma can be found, how- 
ever. Nor is there any ground for the supposition that a hitch 
will occur in the ceremony to be performed by the civil authori- 
ties. The real difficulty lies in the circumstance that now, for the 
first time in history, an heir-apparent to the throne of united Italy 
is to be married in church at Rome. 

“When King Humbert and Queen Margherita were married Flor- 
ence still was the royal residence, and Victor Emanuel had not yet 
‘soiled his hands by robbing the church,’ as the adherents of the pa- 
pacy expressit. It must be remembered that the Italian monarchy, 
in accordance with the constitution, recognizes the Roman Cath- 
olic faith as the state religion. It is therefore necessary that the 
nuptials of the Crown-Prince should be performed at Rome with 
much ceremony, and that the church should give its blessing. 
But the struggle between the royalty and papacy is not yet ended 
at Rome; the Vatican will not allow an imposing ecclesiastical 
ceremony. ‘The Pope will refuse the higher prelates permission 
to participate, and it is possible that he will interfere in the choice 
of asuitable church. If the marriage took place at Monza or at 
Milan, the House of Savoy could obtain all the ecclesiastical 
pomp desired for the occasion without any trouble, and, indeed, 
the Cathedral of Milan has been mentioned as the best place. 
But many reasons make it desirable to show that Rome is not 
only the residence but also the capital of the kingdom of Italy. 
The Court is therefore compelled to let the Vatican have a say in 
the matter. So far the Pope maintains his attitude of enmity 
against the Quirinal. He will not empower acardinal to pertorm 
the ceremony, and refuses to give permission for the use of one 
of the Roman basilicas. Yet the Pope fears he may go too far, 
and he will probably point out some other large church for the 
royal wedding. The wedding will take place in the latter part 
of October or the beginning of November.”—7vranslated for 
Tue Literary DIGEst. 





QUEEN VICTORIA BREAKS A RECORD. 


N September 23 Queen Victoria, as we have already noted, 
had reigned longer than any other British sovereign, and 
longer than any European prince except Louis XIV. of France, 
who was King for seventy-two years, but who remained under 
tutelage as a minor for a long period after his ascension to the 
throne. The publications of the whole world recall some of the 
most important events and points of interest during her long 
reign. In the following we combine a few of these items as we 
come across them in British and other foreign journals: 


Queen Victoria has outlived all the members of the Privy 
Council who were alive in 1837; all the peers who held their titles 
in 1837, except two; all the Members of the Commons who sat in 
the House on her accession except six. 

During her time there have been eleven Lord Chancellors; ten 
Prime Ministers; six Speakers of the Commons; at least three 
Bishops of every see, and five or six of many sees; five Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, and six of York, and five Commanders-in- 
Chief. She has seen seventeen Presidents of the United States, 
ten Viceroys of Canada, and fifteen Viceroys of India. During 
her time France has been ruled by one King, one Emperor, and 
six Presidents. Five Kings have occupied the throne of Prussia 
during her reign, and three Emperors have ruled in Russia. The 
Kings of Prussia have enormously increased their power by the 
unity of Germany. ‘The insignificant Italian states have been 
consolidated under the House of Savoy into a powerful empire. 
The Sultan of Turkey has lost the majority of his possessions, 
and new and prosperous states have arisen in the Balkan. 
Navies have been built where none were before, and the position 
of Great Britain as Mistress of the Seas is seriously disputed. In 
the United States and in Germany industry and commerce have 
been developed to such an extent that both sources of wealth are 
no longer in the sole possession of Great Britain. In territorial 


expansion the British Empire under Queen Victoria almost kept 
pace with Russia and the United States, but the only attempt 
made to conquer a nation of European descent, the Boers, failed. 
Neither in science, nor in- art, nor in engineering has Great 
Britain fallen behind any of the most civilized nations. 


4 
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Queen Victoria’s reign is singular for its freedom from serious 
wars. With the exception of the Indian mutiny, no struggle oc- 
curred which could be said seriously to endanger the prosperity 
of her Empire. In the Crimean War, where Great Britain fought 
with France, Turkey, and Savoy against Russia, her troops were 
not called upon to play an important part. Her battles in Asia 
and Africa against native rulers luckily did not demand greater 
exertions than those made by France and Russia, or by the 
United Statesin herIndian wars. This freedom from the horrors 
of war has had a very beneficial effect upon the population of the 
British Isles, and Her Majesty now rules a larger number of more 
immediate subjects than are contained in France, while the popu- 
lation of the British Empire is greater than that of any other. 


The people of Great Britain prove their contentment by much 
enthusiasm, and there is a tendency to attribute much of the 
present prosperity of the Empire to the personal influence of the 
Queen. The Times, London, says: 


“The Georges ruled, in point of fact, as arbitrary sovereigns. 
The King did what he liked, and created, maintained, and dis- 
missed his Ministers just according to his own good will and 
pleasure. If the Ministers did not happen to have a Parliamen- 
tary majority, that was of no account so long as the sovereign 
upheld them. With the accession of the young Queen Victoria, 
a new order of things at once set in. The Queen had the instinct 
which guided her from the very first to accept in its fulness the 
constitutional principle.. She acted on the advice of her Minis- 
ters on every political question to the end, but nothing could be a 
greater mistake than to suppose that she exercised no judgment 
or influence or will of her own.” 


The Morning Post is most impressed with the peacefulness 
which distinguishes this reign. It says: 


“The conception of England defending herself against attack, 
of the nation at bay, which was familiar to our ancestors, has 
almost passed out of our current stock of ideas. This prolonged 
peace, this security, not of sixty, but of ninety years, from the 
assaults of enemies is no doubt to be attributed partly to the 
great naval victories of an earlier time and partly to the inevita- 
ble reconstruction which has occupied during the greater part of 
the century the energies of Continental powers. But whatever 
may have been its cause, the blessings of the Queen’s reign have 
undoubtedly been the blessings of peace.” 


The Birmingham Gazetf/e believes that this long period of 
The 
Sheffield /udependent calls her reign faultless in its personal 
aspect. 


peace is in some measure due to the influence of the Queen. 


The Dublin Zxfress says that no sovereign “has ever 
displayed more consideration for the people of all classes and of 
all conditions.” Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, London, points out 
that the sentiments of the English people were not always thus. 
The paper says: 


“Among all the changes which time has wrought since 1837 
none is more remarkable than that in the sentiments of the Eng- 
lish people alike toward the throne and the person of the sover- 
eign. Then there was—truth to tell—but little loyalty and less 
enthusiasm. Now he would be blind indeed who should venture 
to deny the universality of both. A unique figure among living 
sovereigns the Queen sits, throned in the hearts of her people, 
cherished and compassed about by our love—our mother in the 
midst of her children.” 


The Scotchman, Glasgow, is somewhat skeptical with regard to 
the actual influence the Queen has exercised, and attributes her 
popularity and the prosperity of the Empire to “strict adherence 
to constitutional methods and abstinence from personal interven- 


tion in political controversy.” ‘The paper continues : 


“The attitude of non-intervention of the sovereign in politics 
has become a tradition which can scarcely now in this country be 
disturbed. It has often been argued that assertiveness is one of 
the conditions of the continuance of monarchies. Under modern 
democratic influence, monarchy may be limited over-much, till it 
becomes a useless and atrophied institution. Not many years 
ago a good deal was heard in this country of the possibility or 
probability of a republican form of government. The exponents 
of the new régime were always stronger in noise than in num- 
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bers; but to-day where are they to be found? . . . Probably at 
no time in the history of the country was republicanism in a 
more hopeless pass. Need it be doubted that this feeling of con- 
tentment and satisfaction with things as they are is largely due to 
the popularity which the Queen and the Prince of Wales have 
won by means entirely honorable to themselves ?” 


The paper answers the argument of persons who regard a 
purely figurative monarchy as useless, as follows: 

“There must be a head of the state. The two great examples 
of republican government to-day are the United States and 
France. Yet the President of the United States can exercise 
powers which are so dangerous to the state that in this country 
they have long since been removed from the control of royalty; 
nor is the experience of France under republican régime so 
happy as to encourage imitation. In reality a constitutional 
British sovereignty, as the sovereignty is now limited, is a more 
genuinely democratic institution than a Presidency such as either 
France or America maintain.” 

Tho naturally less profuse, the congratulations of the Conti- 
nental press to Her Britannic Majesty are very hearty in tone. 
But beyond recording the changes which have taken place in the 
world at large during her reign, the Continental papers do not 
comment upon the subject. The prevalent opinion seems to be 
that, altho the Queen’s name is mentioned very often by British 
Ministers, for reasons best known to themselves she has never 
been allowed to exercise any genuine influence over the policy of 
her country. The Dutch papers make use of the occasion to wish 
their much-beloved young Queen Wilhemina an equally long and 
prosperous reign. 





Cremation in Germany.—Altho cremation is not yet 
making headway very fast in Germany, it is gaining numerous 
adherents among the most intelligent section of the population. 
The F/amme, Berlin, publishes the result of an enguéte among 
scientists and men of letters, many of whom declare in favor of 
cremation and against burial. 
of the answers: 


We quote in the following some 


Dr. Kart BARDELEBEN: ‘The decomposition of bodies after 
death is, as chemistry tells us, in reality slow cremation. The 
great difference between ‘cremation’ and ‘burial’ is therefore 
only that the body is consumed slowly during the latter process, 
and that poisonous gases are allowed to escape, while with cre- 
mation this is not the case. Nor does cremation allow bacteria 
to live.” 

Dr. Rosner: “Here is a case in point: The /nunocents ceme- 
tery in Paris was overcrowded, and 1,500 bodies were thrown 
into a common grave fifty feet in depth. The year following all 
ceHars of houses in the neighborhood of the cemetery were filled 
with poisonous gases, causing illness in persons unfortunate 
enough to pass the air-holes.” 

Pror. Luco Brentano: “ Profanation of the remains of our de- 
parted can only be prevented by cremation.” 

Ernst HakgcKEL: ‘“ May cremation in the end overcome the dif- 
ficulties which superstition, the power of old custom, and intel- 
lectual indolence place in its way.” 

Fritz LEMMERMAYER: “I can not imagine a more beautiful 
manner of dissolving the mortal remains of man than consump- 
tion in the pure and elevated element of the flame. I certainly 
prefer the fury of fire to those horrible, slow-eating worms.” 

ANTON v. PERFALL: “ We have lost the esthetics of death. Let 
humanity turn its back upon the Christian skeleton and its scythe ; 
let us return to the symbol of the ancient Greeks, a youth in the 
flower of his age, bearing an extinguished torch. When mankind 
has learned this, we will think with pity and repugnance of the 
barbarous times in which nature’s slow, nauseous process was 
preferred to the most beautiful symbol of immortality—the flame.” 


HERMANN ROL LETT, quoting from his Viking drama, ‘ Die Ral- 
lunken,’ says: 


. .. I’m troubled at the thought that her fair form 
Should rot away—half eaten first by worms. 
No—I'll commit her to the funeral fire. 

In the pure flame her purer body shall 

Rise up to heaven, thus to be dissolved 

Like her sweet spirit, in the universe. 
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BerTHA v. SUTTNER, the great peace apostle, writes briefly and 
decisively: “I wish to be cremated.” 

FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN declares that no funeral has made so 
deep an impression upon him as the cremation of Hans. v. Biilow. 
— Translated for Tue Literary Dicsst. 





SPAIN AND HER COLONIES. 


LTHO the Cuban insurrection is still dragging on, and the 
Spanish Government is now and then startled by the news 
of some additional trouble in the colonies, there are some indica- 
tions that Spain may get out of her difficulties without the loss of 
territory, unless the United States openly sides with the Cuban 
rebels. That this has not yet been done, is attributed solely to 
the patriotism of President Cleveland. The Saturday Review, 
London, one of the many papers which admire the President’s 
conduct, says: 


“If he called ‘halt!’ to Spain, it is certain that the two rival 
parties now fighting for the Presidency would outvie each other 
in enthusiastic support of his action. Neither Mr. McKinley nor 
Mr. Bryan would dream for a moment of attempting to stem the 
popular torrent of hatred for the Spaniard which such a step 
would let loose in America; they would be forced instead to add 
to its impetus by all the means at their disposal. The effect of 
such a violent diversion upon the pending campaign it is impossi- 
ble to forecast, but it would at least restore Mr. Cleveland to his 
place as the chief figure in American public life—a consideration 
to which we have no reason for supposing that he is indifferent.” 


The colored problem is again brought forward in favor of Span- 
ish rule, bad as that rule is acknowledged to be by many writers. 
In the Zvénement, Paris, Albert Leroy censures strongly those 
Frenchmen who sympathize with the Cuban rebels without a 
thorough study of the race problem in the West Indies. The 
name of a Cuban republic sounds all right, he says, but in real- 
ity it means the rule of a mulatto Spartacus. 

The Neue Freze Presse points out that a change has taken place 
in the aspect of the rebellion. We condense its remarks as 
follows: 


The whites in Cuba, as far as they have taken part in the re- 
bellion, desire to be relieved from Spanish misrule. Their aims 
are therefore purely political. The negroes, on the other hand, 
expect to bring about a radical change for the better in their 
social condition. ‘They fight by the side of the white rebels be- 
cause they know that the Spaniards will never grant them social 
equality, and that they never can better their condition as long 
as the whites are united against them. The white Cubans did 
not, at first, realize the danger which threatens them, and the 
colored element are now masters of the situation. Maximo 
Gomez, who was in the beginning the head of the insurrection, 
has dropped into insignificance, and Antonio Maceo is now the 
real leader. The Spanish Minister of War intimates that the re- 
bellion will be ended if Antonio Maceo were to fall in battle. 
For this reason the main body of the Spanish army seeks to corner 
Maceo in the mountains of Pinar del Rio, where he could be 
starved into submission. Of Gomez we hear nothing. The 
great march of his army toward Havana, which has been an- 
nounced so often, has not taken place, and there is reasonable 
doubt that this army really exists. The late heavy rains have 
somewhat retarded the movements of the Spanish army, but it 
is certain that a decisive couf will be executed when the weather 
is more favorable. It is somewhat curious that the rebels, who 
are said to be 30,000 strong outside of the Trocha, do not hinder 
the march of the Spaniards. Maximo Gomez has proven himself 
an able general, and his inaction seems to indicate that he would 
not object to the destruction of the colored forces. It is not im- 
possible that the white Cubans will come to a tacit agreement 
with Spain upon the basis of the reforms which had already been 
determined upon, but could not be carried out on account of the 
rebellion. The-whites seem to fear that the colored element will 
be too strong for them. 
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Concerning the reported insurrectionary movement in Porto 
Rico, we find an interesting article in the /ndependance Belge, 
Brussels, from which we take the following : 


“In size Porto Rico is a small portion of the Spanish posses- 
sions, but in population, in production, in its commercial impor- 
tance, it ranks very high. Porto Rico is one of those countries in 
which the population has increased constantly and regularly dur- 
ing the present century. In 1765 it was only 45,000, to-day the 
island numbers over 900,009, and there are probably few coun- 
tries, either in the Old World or in the New, so densely inhabited. 
The people of Portu Rico have increased as rapidly as the French 
Canadians, and their prosperity has risen in equal proportion 
with their numbers. Porto Rico has no gold-mines nor any other 
special advantages likely to excite the cupidity of its neighbors. 
Being further off from the United States than Cuba is, the island 
need not fear the advent of enterprising filibusters. Porto Rico 
is inhabited almost exclusively by small farmers of Andalusian 
stock, who never owned many slaves. The liberation of the 
slaves therefore did not give much trouble to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. Porto Rico is to-day a model to all the Antilles, with 
good roads, a proportionally well developed railroad system, and 
extensive telegraphs. No doubt a revolt of Porto Rico would 
prejudice Spanish interests far more than a general rising in the 
Philippines. But there is no likelihood of such a revolt. The 
island is too prosperous forthat. Discontent is so far only among 
the foreign element, and against these the governor directs his 
measures of precaution.” | 


The rising of natives and immigrant Malays on the isle of 
Luzon, the largest of the Philippine Islands, has led to the 
prompt despatch of troops from Spain. The /mfarcia/, Madrid, 
supposes that this insurrection is indirectly connected with the 
Cuban rebellion, the.-waves of disaffection having extended their 
influence to all parts of the empire. The Vossische Zeitung, 
Berlin, believes that Japan has cast an eye upon those rich 
islands, which were never fully subjugated by Spain. 
says: 


The paper 


“It is becoming daily more apparent that the roots of the rebel- 
lion in the Philippine Islands must be sought in Japan. A Sep- 
aratist monthly in the language of the Tagales—Malays who 
have emigrated to the Philippines—is published in Japan and 
smuggled into the islands under Spanish rule. The tendency of 
this paper, which is called the Ka/agan (freedom) , may be judged 
from one of the leading articles, in which it is said that altho 
Spain pretends to watch with a mother’s care over her colonies, 
she is really a tyrant, and her yoke should be thrown off. The 
victories of the Cubans and of the Japanese are magnified, and 
the latter are represented as the pattern of all civilized nations 
Official Japan has not as yet done anything to assist the rebels. 
But it can not be denied that unofficial Japan plays the same réle 
in this rebellion which the people of the United States are play- 
ing in Cuba. We would not be surprised to hear that filibusters 
in large numbers have gone from Japan to Luzon.” 


The rebellion has, according to latest advices, been quelled 
without much trouble. But many Conservative papers in Spain 
advise the Government to part with these Asiatic possessions. 
The Philippine Islands are not even self-supporting from an ad- 
ministrative point of view. They cost Spain about $3,000,000 an- 
nually.— 7ranslations made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





PRINCE MAX of Saxony has renounced his right of succession to the 
throne, his rank and all its privileges, to become a priest and labor among 
the poor of London. The following is the legal and formal renuncia- 
tion: ‘‘We, Max, Duke of Saxony, having been consecrated to the holy 
priesthood, do hereby renounce for all time, with the restrictions hereafter 
mentioned, all rights appertaining to us as a prince of the royal house of 
Saxony, under the decree of September 4, 1831, relating to the succession to 
the throne, to the administration of the kingdom, to participation in the 
royal family council, and to membership in the upper house of the legis- 
lature, and also under the royal house decree of December 30, 1837, relating 
to money allowances, suite, and the succession in the collateral line. This 
renunciation shall be ineffective if at any time, the Saxon royal throne 
being vacant, we shall be the only surviving prince of the royal house of 
Saxony.” He has selected as the field of his work Whitechapel, the East 
London district where there are thousands of German-speaking people. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


JAPAN THE CHILDREN’S PARADISE. 


APAN is a children’s paradise, if we are to credit Mlle. 
J Renée Sevin Desplaces, who writes about Japanese children 
We 
translate below portéons of her description, which go far toward 
Says Mlle. Desplaces : 


for the Magazin Pittoresgue (Paris, September 15). 


justifying her assertion. 


“Visitors to Japan may have different opinions about the pic- 
turesqueness of her landscapes, the color of her sky, and the 
richness of her flowers, the solemnity of her temples, and the 
grandeur of old Fuji, but all agree that nothing in Japan is pret- 
tier or more interesting than her little children. 

“Even the young men and girls have the looks and manner of 
children, and many of them appear as if they were merely play- 
ing at life. 

“Truly Japan is a children’s paradise! Nowhere are there 
more of them; nowhere are they better loved. The sweetest 
religious sentiment of Japan is filial love, and parents who love 
their children passionately are amply recompensed for this affec- 
tion by the care and respect with which they are surrounded later 
in life, when they have reached old age. 

“It is a charming spectacle to see the children in Yokohama, 
when they go, at the’ beginning of springtime, to look for shells 
at low tide. They come in groups from all parts of the city, 
carrying with them baskets and boxes hanging from their backs. 

“Having disrobed, they run joyously over the beach, prattling 
and crying out with glee, devoting all their energies tothe search, 
while the heads of sleeping babies are balanced funnily on the 
hips of older brothers or sisters. 

“Japanese children are never bashful or sullen. They look you 
straight in the face, never draw back if you call them to you, and 
altho intimidated by the familiarity of strangers, they smile at 
you if you show them a friendly face. And curiously enough you 
can draw a crowd of them immediately if you seem interested in 
some invisible object. Thus a passer-by in Europe who looks 
into the air will soon see a crowd gather about him. In Japan 
this crowd is one of children. 

“The custom of shaving their heads is disappearing. You 
know in what manner this is done. Only a little lock of hair is 
left just at the top of the head, and sometimes also a tuft at the 
neck. 

“Many children have eczema on the shaven part of the head, 
a trouble attributable perhaps to unclean razors. This spoils the 
looks of the little creatures, but no mother in such case would 
resort to medical treatment. All believe that the cause is some 
interior trouble of which the skin-eruption is only a symptom, 
and none of them would for the world consent to take any care of 
it. Besides the trouble stops as soon as the parents stop shaving 
the child’s head. 

“Two days in the year are exclusively devoted to children. At 
Tokyo, Kioto, Yokohama, and in all the cities of Japan there isa 
day when the shops are full of toys, little models of persons or 
things, or even figures of the entire Japanese court in miniature. 
This is on the great holiday for little girls. 

“At this time, large and small are dressed in garments of all 
colors and affect the’ most extraordinary headdresses. The 
mothers are very proud of these toilets. 

“The corresponding boys’ holiday falls on May 5. Then they 
are seen scattered everywhere about the country. At each house 
is raised a bamboo mast from which hang, blown about by the 
wind, strings of paper fishes. These represent carp, and are 
symbols of energy and constancy. For as the carp can ascend 
streams against the strongest currents, just so a studious child 
can, in following the difficult current of life, acquire fortune and 
renown. 

“There are as many of these paper fish at each house as there 
are children in it, so that at some houses as many as a dozen fish 
may be counted on the masts. 

“Japanese children love also the sport of kite-flying. They 
make kites with strips of bamboo on which is fastened the paper 
of very tough texture, common in Japan. Some kites are of huge 
size and can be raised many hundred yards. Veritable swarms 
of them may often be seen flying above villages. The children 
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attach to them little devices that under the influence of the wind 
give out a most curious musical humming sound. 

“The Japanese child is neither rough nor brutal. He is full of 
life and spirits, nothing more. He spends his money for fruit 
and candy like other children and takes his pleasure in a more 
rational way than the American child, being both less strong and 
less combative. Wickedness seems unknown to him. 

“The coolie child, with his brown face and bare legs, is always 
interesting. How many things he can carry on his back!.. . 
Under his big straw hat you often see a finely formed face, but 
it is almost always sad, with the resigned expression common to 
children who suffer. 

“But the child that attracts most attention is the child of the 
sampans [boats]. Each sampan is generally navigated with the 
aid of two heavy sweeps, managed by two children of whom of 
the youngest is often not more than eight or ten years old. 
Under the eyes of parent or patron the young boatmen give proof 
of incomparable address and agility. They live on board the 
boat, eating and sleeping there, and so are trained to be excellent 
sailors for the Japanese navy. 

“Foreign firms also employ in their offices a certain number of 
Japanese children as clerks or errand-boys. . .. It is said that 
all little Japanese, especially these messenger boys, have a special 
talent for whistling. They even whistle European tunes! 

“We should say, in closing, that in Japan people love children 
so much that when they have none of their own they adopt one, 
and if a Japanese thinks he is too poor to support his child he 
hastens to get it adopted by some rich family, which he always 
succeeds in doing.”— 7rans/lated for Tue Literary DiceEsr. 





HOW GENERAL CAMPOS WAS OVER- 
THROWN. 


“T“HE battle which sealed the fate of General Campos, so far 

as the command of the Spanish troops in Cuba was con- 
cerned, was fought near Palomar. Campos had endeavored to 
concentrate 40,000 men at that point, annihilate the Cuban army 
under Maceo and Gomez, and end the rebellion. He reached 
Palomar with 13,000 men, having left 2,000 at Colon, and expect- 
ing 25,000 more from Matanzas and Havana. These latter, how- 
ever, were intercepted thirty miles west of Palomar by a division 
of Maceo’s troops and forced to stop. Campos deployed his 
forces in a line three miles long from Palomar to a mile beyond 
Coliseo, a few hundred yards from and parallel to the railroad 
and surrounded on all sides by cane-fields. 
is told as follows by Clarence King: 


The rest of the story 


“The main country road on which the Cubans were approach- 
ing traverses the cane, and crosses the railway at right angles 
just east of Coliseo. Campos’s line of battle had its center on 
this road, extending a full mile and a half each way. The gen- 
eral himself took a position near the road where he could direct 
the battle, and then made his whole line crouch down in the cane 
till not a man could be seen. The ambuscade was absolutely 
perfect. At last Campos was in time, and in a perfect position of 
his own choice. 

““Maceo, unconscious of the ambuscade, but on the alert. was 
advancing in five parallel columns. First came a band of fifty 
explorers, and a few hundred yards after them the general him- 
self following the road at the head of the main column of 4,000 
men. A half-mile out on either side were two light flanking 
columns of 250 men each, that on the left commanded by Colonel 
Rodriguez, the right by Tamayo. Still exterior to these were 
two other flanking columns, each a thousand strong, marching, 
the left under General Perez, the right under Lacret, at about 
another half-mile distance, thus making a column front of two 
miles, All four flanking bodies were wholly of cavalry. Before 
them were only level stretches of innocent-looking cane with 
Coliseo and Sumidero in full view just beyond. Marching stead- 
ily on, the explorers passed between the two divisions of Campos’s 
line almost within touch of the commander himself, crossing the 


railway and moving into the cane-country beyond. Campos 


maintained his silence and concealment till they were gone, and 
Maceo’s column came within two hundred yards; then the Span- 
At that mo- 


iards sprang to their feet and delivered their fire, 
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ment the two generals were not a hundred yards apart. Maceo 
instantly deployed a part of his column to the right and part to 
the left, forming a line of about 1,500 men, and answered 
Campos'’s fire. From the Spanish extreme flanks began to come 
forward two great wings of about 2,000 men each, intended to 
envelop the insurgent force. Then Maceo flashed out a sudden 
lightning-bolt of genius! 

“He despatched two aids, one to the right and one to the left, 
ordering the two left-hand flanking columns to unite, rush at full 
speed around theenemy’sright, set fire to the village of Sumidero, 
and charge the Spanish rear. The right flanking columms re- 
ceived orders to plunge through the caneways, turn Campos’s left, 
sweep around to Coliseo, set that on fire, and charge. Off flew 
the two cavalry bodies at breakneck run, and in twenty-five 
minutes both towns were burning. The almost incredible swift- 
ness of this move turned the scale. While Perez and Lacret were 
charging the Spanish rear the explorers fired the cane all along 
the railroad, and Maceo kindled a line of flame across the whole 
of Campos’s front. 

““Meantime Gomez came up from his two days’ raid on Roque 
and took a position with the main Cuban line, leaving Maceo free 
to move out westward with a few cavalry squadrons. Campos 
was hopelessly involved between two lines of cane-fire. Sud- 
denly, from out the smoke and above cracking musketry and the 
roar of flames, sounded Campos’s bugle blowing for retreat! 
Two thousand men of his extreme left were ordered to fall back 
on the town of Jovellanos; all the remaining 9,000 withdrew 
westward to Palomar, Perez and Lacret slashing their rear and 
Maceo falling on their flank. 

“Scourged by the cavalry, Campos, on reaching Palomar, 
formed his whole force into one big hollow square, each face 
made of four ranks, with himself and his absurd cavalry in the 
middle. In this shape he retreated on Limonar and its garrison. 
Then the victorious Cubans reformed in order of march and 
passed westward, leaving the Captain-General in his square, 
baffled, outgeneraled, stunned, and wrapped in a winding-sheet 
of smoke. 

“This is the end of Campos! 

“He got back to his train and escaped to Matanzas and Havana, 
rails torn up and wires cut down behind him, the air growing 
blacker and gloomier with a hundred conflagrations.” 


General Lee After the War.—lIn the last of the series 
of interesting articles which have been running in Pe/erson'’s 
Magazine on Gen. Robert E. Lee, by Captain T. J. Mackey, we 
find the following concerning his services in behalf of the re- 
establishment of fraternal feelings betWween North and South: 


“General Lee, in October, 1865, accepted the presidency of 
Washington College, at Lexington, Va., at a salary of $1,500a 
year. He had been previously offered the position of president 
of the National Express Company, organized by capitalists in 
New York, at a salary of $50,000 a year; and altho very poor in 
purse, he decided, as he always did decide, to follow what he 
deemed the line of his duty, and devote the remainder of his life 
to the education of youth. He wielded his vast influence in the 
South to soften the asperities that ever spring from civil war, and 
to promote among its people a spirit of national fraternity. In 
the period of political bitterness, engendered by party strife 
under the Reconstruction Act of Congress, several professors in 
his college, while in a large company of ladies and gentlemen, 
denounced the Government of the United States in his presence, 
and he reproved their harsh strictures by reciting the following 
lines written by the Persian poet Hafiz: 


“*QLearn from yon Orient shell to love thy foe, 
And store with pearls the hand that brings thee wo. 
Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 
Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side.’ 


“After reciting these beautiful lines in a clear voice and deep 
feeling, General Lee added: 
“*QOught not we, who professed to be governed by the principles of 


Christianity, to rise at least to the standard of this Mohammedan poet, and 
learn to forgive cur enemies?’”’ 
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THE X RAYS AND THE MUMMY’S HAND. 


HE X rays, according to 7he Western Electrician (Chicago, 
September 26), were recently put to a somewhat novel use, 
namely, the demonstration of the reality of a mummified hand, 
whose genuineness had been called in question by the owner’s 

















friends. The relic passed through the ordeal triumphantly, as 
may be seen from the accompanying shadowgraphs and the sub- 


joined quotation : 


“The old and the new were never more strikingly associated 

















and exemplified than in the production of the sciagraphs repro- 
duced in two of the accompanying illustrations. The pictures 
almost tell their own story and epen up a very curious field of 
speculation on the connection of the civilization of the Pharaohs 
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with the latest advance of science at the close of the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era. In Fig. 1 is shown a photographic 
reproduction of the mummied hand of some personage of rank 
who flourished three or four thousand years ago. The hand was 
surreptitiously purchased in Egypt. ‘Ihe owner rejoiced greatly 
at first, but was much disturbed later by the knowing remarks of 
cynical friends who understood ‘how these things are manufac- 
tured.’ ‘It isa modern make-up,’ said one. ‘It is but a mass of 
pitch mixed with pieces of refuse mummy-cloth, with new finger- 
nails stuck in,’ said another comforter. Thus an element of 
doubt forever hovered about the unoffending mummied hand, 
altho still regarded as too valuable to be dissected for examina- 
tion. Professor Réntgen's discovery afforded the means for test- 
ing the genuineness of the hand, aud the owner eagerly availed 
herself of it. The relic was taken to John Carbutt, of Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, the well-known manufacturer of photo- 
graphic dry plates, who has interested himself in X-ray work. 
First the fragment was photographed in the ordinary way, and 
this is the picture reproduced in Fig. 1. Then the newly discov- 
ered rays were used, with the result shown in Fig. 2, demon- 
strating conclusively that there were human bones in proper posi- 
tion in the mummy and that there had been no imposition. In 
like manner the bones of a mummy’s foot were revealed. 

“The sciagraphic negatives were made by two minutes’ expo- 
sure to the rays from a Crookes tube. It should be mentioned 
that the Carbutt X-ray dry plates were used. These plates are 
made especially for the new process and are said to be extremely 
sensitive to the X ray, as the result of many experiments by Mr. 
Carbutt. 





FEAR AMONG SOLDIERS. 


VERY one has heard the story told of Marshal Ney, to the 
effect that he was observed just prior to a desperate charge 
apostrophizing his trembling legs and telling them that they 
would shake a great deal more if they only knew where he was 
going to take them. This physical sensibility to danger and 
mental resolution to face it constitute, in the opinion of H. W. 
Wilson, who writes on “The Human Animal in Battle” (Zhe 
United Service) the highest type of courage. We quote what he 
has to say: 


“Fear is greatest where the imagination is strongest. It is an 
emotion which seriously affects both body and mind. On the 
physical side it checks the flow of saliva, and brings that peculiar 
thirst of the battle-field ; it causes organic derangement and a cer- 
tain degree of muscular relaxation, increases the tension of the 
voice, and is accompanied by a desperate effort to avoid the dan- 
ger. On the mental side it paralyzes the intelligence and leads 
to the blind desire for flight, tho sometimes it goes even further, 
and deprives the victim of all powerof movement. If flight takes 
place it is the flight of panic, a reflex and often involuntary act. 
Only strength of will can overcome this tendency to run. Asa 
matter of fact flight is rarely the best road out of danger; in bat- 
tle it is the worst. To go forward and die is certainly better than 
to go backward and die; for, in the first place, the enemy who is 
experiencing precisely the same emotions will lose courage and 
shoot less steadily, thereby diminishing the risk of the assailant. 
Nothing is more contagious than panic; a single man with ashen 
face rushing to the rear will draw others after him and shake the 
confidence of all who see him. Hence the problem is how to im- 
plant courage and avoid panic. 

“Courage is simply control of the nerves, and is largely due to 
the habit of confronting danger. General Sherman thus defines 
it: ‘All men naturally shrink from pain and danger, and only 
incur their risk from some higher motive or from habit, so that I 
would define true courage to be a perfect sensibility of the mea- 
sure of danger and a mental willingness to incur it, rather than 
that insensibility to danger of which I have heard far more than 
I have seen. The most courageous men are generally uncon- 
scious of possessing the quality; therefore, when one professes it 
too openly by words or bearing, there is reason to mistrust it. I 
would further illustrate my meaning by describing a man of true 
courage to be one who possesses all his faculties and senses per- 
fectly when serious danger is actually present.’ Pride, habit, 
duty, these are the forces which enable men tocontrol themselves. 
All can be fostered and implanted by training. Sheridan reck- 
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oned that of able-bodied men about one fourth have not the re- 
quisite capacity for courage, and are, therefore, useless for battle. 
Such weak hearts must be weeded out. ‘No matter how brave a 
veteran may be,’ says Private Wilkeson, of Grant’s army, ‘he 
relies on the men on either side of him to stand there till they 
fall, . . . he must know that his comrades are as stanch fighters 
as he.’ 

“Even in the bravest and most fully tried men fear is subdued 
and not wholly eliminated. Skobeloff said of himself, ‘I confess 
that I am at heart a coward.’ He despaired of General Gourko 
because the latter would duck to avoid bullets and shells. In the 
Northern army, at the close of the Civil War, Gen. Horace Porter 
tells us that there were only two men known to him who never 
bowed the head to iron and lead. Of these one was General 
Grant. So purely a matter of habit, a reflex action, had such 
ducking become, that after a great battle men would involuntarily 
bob, as they stood or sat about camp, at the slightest noise. 

“How, then, is courage to be taught in peace? A Russian 
general once proposed to ‘salt’ his soldiery by loading one rifie 
in ten with ball cartridges during maneuvers. This ghastly 
preparative was too revolting to civilized minds, and it has never 
been carried out; but if adopted, it would make the army trained 
under such circumstances invincible, and so in the end tend to 
shorten war and save life. It would accustom the soldier to the 
sights and scenes of the battle-field, and overcome his dread of the 
unknown. It would enable him to control his nerves in the 
tumult of the actual encounter. Such a pursuit as climbing has 
the same moral effect. Endurance, mutual trust, self-control 
may be learned on the high Alps, or, for the matter of that, ina 
Wastdale, where a slip on the face of the mountain means de- 
struction. The volley of stones down some precipitous gulley is 
not less deadly than the hail of shells and bullets on the battle- 
field. And, inaless degree, hunting, and the manlier forms of 
athletics, give the same result. Sports involving risk to life are 
thus of supreme value from the national point of view, and this 
should be remembered when the ignorant and degenerate assail 
them.” 





Historic Prophecies that Failed.—The forecasts of 
the future which we of to-day are making generally turn out “the 
other way.” Buta good many of the famous predictions of by- 
gone ages also failed. The St. James's Gazette recalls a few: 


“ Aristotle said that slavery would last forever, or would cease 
only when the shuttle would weave of its own accord. <A double 
mistake, this; for slavery is all but abolished, and, thanks to in- 
vention, the shuttle may be said to work of its own accord. 

“*Before fifty years are over all Europe will be republican or 
Cossack,’ prophesied the exile of St. Helena in the first decade of 
this century. We are nearing now its fag-end, but ‘old Yurrup’ 
is less republican than ever, and is still some way from universal 
Cossackery. 

“*Ttaly is but a geographical expression, and will never be any- 
thing else,’ opined Prince Metternich, and just before his death 
he saw what he considered Utopia on the point of becoming a 
reality. 

““The railways will never be of any use for the transport of 
goods,’ sang our M. Thiers, leading a chorus of sententious econ- 
omists. 

“«There is no morrow for universal suffrage,’ exlaimed M. 
Guizot, on the eve of the very revolution which sent him into 
exile and promulgated universal suffrage as sovereign law. 

“““Never,’ was M. Rouber’s answer to those asking after Men- 
tana when Rome would become the capital of Italy. 
short time after the trick was done. 

“*The United States of Europe,’ was the prophecy of all ardent 
democrats, from Victor Hugo to Carlo Cattaneo, and its fulfil- 
ment was to take place immediately after the downfall of the 
Napoleonic empire. It is twenty-five years now since that event- 
ful moment, but the states of Europe are, if anything, more dis- 
united and more aggressive than ever.” 


A very 





ACCORDING to recent statistics of the Presbyterian Church infant baptism 


has relatively decreased very largely inthe past twenty-five years. During 


that period the membership of the church has grown mo per cent., the 
number of adult baptisms 133 per cent., while the number of infant bap- 
tisms has increased less than 73 per cent. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The improved general appearance of trade and 
commerce of the last few weeks seems to have 
been maintained during the week ending last 
Saturday. The volume of trade is moderate and 
many merchants are forced to maintain a sort of 
hand-to-mouth policy ; but on the whole the tone 
is better than a few weeks ago. 


Bank Clearings.—Bank clearings throughout the 
United States aggregate $1,059,000,000, this week, 
18 per cent. more than last week, but 8 per cent. 
less than in the corresponding week one year ago, 
and ro per cent. less than in the like week of 1892, 
when the volume of business was of full propor- 
tions. This week’s clearings are 14 per cent. 
larger than in the corresponding week of 1894, and 
17 per cent. larger than in the like week of th 
panic year 1893.—Aradstreet’s, October 10. 


Inflow of Gold for Exports.—A large share of 
the apprehension which worked mischief has 
been removed by political events and by arrivals 
of gold from Europe, now amounting to $52,337,000, 
in payment of balances arising from increased 


exports from New York, last week 30 per cent., 
and for five weeks 9 per cent. greater than last 
year, and decreasing imports, last week 26 per 
cent., and for five weeks 25 per cent. smaller than 
last year. The Treasury is placed in a compar- 





atively strong position, and the funds required | 
from the East for crop-moving and for repairment | 


of harm n t 
New Orleans, have been provided without dis- 
astrous curtailment of commercial loans.—Dun's 
Review, October tro. 

Movement of Wheat.—The world’s available 
stocks of wheat increased about 18,000,000 bushels 
in September, approximating one half more than 
in September in three preceding years. 
September gain 10,000,000 bushels were of stocks 


afloat for and in Europe. Total American, 
Canadian, afloat, European, Australian and 
interior Russian wheat stocks aggregated 
121,609,000 bushels October 1 about 6,000,000 


bushels more than on July 1, last, but 25,000,000 
bushels less than on October 1 last year, and 
54,000,000 bushels less than October 1, 1894. The 
present world’stotal of available wheat 1s smaller 
than at any corresponding date since 1891. The 
Pacific coast reports increasing activity in wheat, 
the noteworthy feature being a cargo of wheat 
exported to India. Total exports of wheat from 
both coasts of the United States and from 
Montreal (flour included as wheat) continue to 
attract attention, in view of short supplies in 
Russia, India, Argentina, and Australia. The 
domestic wheat crop is more likely to approxi- 
mate 500,000,000 bushels this vear than only 
400,000,000, the general interpretation or the 


A DOCTOR’S PREFERENCE. 


*** | greatly prefer the Electropoise to any 
and all agencies for the cure of the sick of which 
I have any knowledge; without a doubt it has 
the gift and power to cure many who without It 
must surely die. ** 








Cc. COLEGROVE, M.D. 
(University of Buffalo.) 


$10 


Price Reduced 


by Express 
from $25 to 


by Mail $10.25 





an Oxygen 
Home Remedy 
Without Medicine. 


“HOW?” 


By its new method 
of introducing oxy- 
gen directly into the 
entire circulation. 











Often CURES 
CASES 


Pronounced 


“INCURABLE” 


A 112-page illustrated book descriptive of the 
Electropoise free by mail to any address. 


Electrolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, New York 
or Electropoise Inst., 232 Livingston St., B’klyn 


done by speculations in Chicago and | 


Of the} 
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and really a high-grade Portrait, highly 
finished and a perfect likeness— just sui 
to the frame, which is very handsome.” 
This is the way the letters run that we 
receive from eaders of The Literary 
Digest who have taken advantage of our 
Special Coupon Offer. Thisis our strongest 
and principal aim—a satisfied custemer. 
We strive to give to all, perfect satisfaction 
in every way, and are pleased to have suc- 
ceeded. 
As the limited time for obtaining one of 
these Superior Crayon Portraits an 
Frame at the remarkably low price of 
$5.50 is fast drawing tu a close, we u 
all who have not yet done sv to send in thelr 
order at once. Remember, these are our 
regular highly-finished, free-hand Cray- 
on Portraits, life-size (bust, 16x20), wit 
a handsome Burnished Carved Gilt 
Frame—size 30x34—exactly like illustration, 
and shipped to you complete in every way. 
For those who have mislaid their Literary 
Digest, we again repeat 


HOW TO GET THIS PORTRAIT. 


Cut out the Coupon printed below, send it 
to The Favorite Portrait Studie, 17 
Union square, New York, with a photograph, 
clear tin-type, or daguerreotype of the per- 
son whose portrait you desire, and a deposit 
of One Dollar. Within 10 days, we send you 
by express your Crayon Portrait, handsomely 
framed as above described, with privilege 
of examination, If satisfactory, pay bal- 
ance due of $4.50 and express charges, If 
not satisfactory, we cheerfully give you 
YOUR MONEY BACK. 

We guarantee a perfect likeness and insure 
Satisfaction in every particular. Your 
Photograph returned with finish- 
ed portrait. 


Send coupon and deposit to 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A AGS BRM ANY 2b 0 GES 
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THE FAYORITE PORTRAIT STUDIO, (Near Tiffany's) 


17 Union Square, New York. 





Cut out and fill in your name and address and mail. 


Name-__ 


This Coupon not zood after Nov. 17, 1896. 


New York, Oct. 17, 1896, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST COUPON,—This entitles the undersigned to one free= 
hand, life-size Crayon Portrait (bust), with an elegant burnished Carved Gilt Frame 
—size 30x34—for $5.50 on deposit of $1.00; balance of $4.50 C.O.D. with privilege of examination. 


Address 
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Government wheat crop report. 
nog favoring an 
or wheat for 


With the pros- 
exceptionally large demand 
export within the next six 
months, a larger supply than heretofore 
reported is likely to prove fortunate. The 
total exports of wheat this week amount to 
4,050,772 bushels, against 4,215,000 bushels last 
week, 2,224,000 bushels in the first week of 
October, 1895, 3,317,000 bushels in 1894, 2,862,000 
bushels in 1893, and 3,625,000 bushels in the 
| po adnataaea week of 1892.—Bradstreet’s, Octo- 
er 10. 


Railway Earnings.—September gross railway 
earnings make a better showing than those for 
last August, altho both show smaller totals 
than in the corresponding periods a year ago. 
Total earnings of 111 companies for the month 
aggregate $38,291,170, a decrease of seven tenths 
of 1 per cent. In August the falling-off was 2.4 
per cent., the first decrease reported for more 
than a year. The best showings made are in the 
South and Southwest, the coal roads, one Can- 
adian line and the trunk lines. Decreases are 
found in returns from the Granger, Central West- 
ern, and Pacific roads. For nine months gross 
earnings on 111 roads aggregate $316,000,000, a 
gain over a year ago of 4.6 per cent., following a 
gain in 1895 over 1804 of 4.5 per cent. The only 
decrease reported in the nine months’ period is 
for the Central Western roads, a fraction of 1 per 
cent., while the Granger roads show the heaviest 
gains.—Aradstreet's, October tro. 


Business Failures.—There are 291 business fail- 
ures in the United States reported this week, a 
decline of 34 as compared with last week, but an 
increase of 17 ascompared with the first week in 
October, 1895, ana an increase of 53 as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1804. When con- 
trasted with the corresponding total in_ 1893, this 
week's falling-off is 115. 

Wool and Cotton,—Textile manufactures are 
gaining a little, and the buying of wool by large 
mills covers 7,662,800 pounds for the week against 
11,249,200 last year. Prices advanced about 1 per 
cent. in September, and have since advanced even 
more, tho few of the mills have orders for a 
long time. 1 
heavy receipts from plantations, 1,222,287 bales 
having come into sight in September against 
542,304 last year. The price has dropped seven 
sixteenths for the week, and fewer 
confidence in a crop of only seven million bales. 

Dun’s Review, October ro. 





Good Portraits, 


@ 
“BETTER THAN I EXPECTED, 
. = ‘ 
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This offer has never been equalled, and to-day is the day to accept it. 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’’] 


The Budapest Tourney. 

In the Hungarian Millenium Chess-Congress, 
which was officially opened on October 4, play 
began on Monday, October s. 

The thirteen players are as follows, slightly 
changed since our announcement last week : 

America—Pillsbury. 

Austria—Albin, Marco, Schlechter. 

France—Janowski. 

Germany —Tarrasch, Walbrodt. 

Hungary—Charousek, Maroczy, Noa, 

Poland—Winawer. 

Russia—Tschigorin, Von Popiel. 

Alapin withdrew from the contest. 

The absence of Lasker and Steinitz is to be 
regretted, as it detracts from the importance of 
thistournament. With the exception of these two 
Masters and Blackburne, the English champion, 
the Chess-world is represented by the greatest 
exponents of the game. 

The New York 7ribune says :; 

‘“*Steinitz had entered the tournament on the 
condition that Lasker would also be found in the 
ring. The latter, however, could not be induced 
to play, as this player thought that he would 
require all his powers in the forthcoming match 
with Steinitz, o a reporter of a German print 





Bradstreet’s, October zo. | 


the Teuton is alleged to have said that he requires 
a couple of months’ rest before hecan play in an 
important contest. As he had almost exhausted 
his strength in the Nuremberg Congress, he could 
not think of playing again in Budapest, the more 
so as he will have to prepare himself for his 
match with Steinitz. The latter, on the other 
hand, was of opinion that the Budapest Tourney 
would be excellent practice for the match. Still, 


|as Lasker would not play, the veteran also de- 


Buying of cotton has been checked by | 


now have | 


A good portrait is prized in every house, and when | 
they can be had at so moderate a cost as that charged by | 


the Favorite Portrait Studio, at 17 Union Square, New 
York City. there is no reason why all who wish may have 
them. ‘The size, together with details as to frame, price, 
etc., are given in the advertisement in this issue. 


clined to enter, as he meant to be on exactly even 
terms with Lasker when beginning the bout In 
Moscow.” 

The prizes are: 

First Prize—Silver Column of Victory, given by 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. 


Second to Sixth Prizes are $400, $300, $200, $125, 
and $8o. 
A Pound of Facts 
is worth oceans of theories. More infants are success- 


fully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk than upon any other food. /n/ant Health isa 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company, New York, 


Readers of Tue Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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FIRST ROUND. 


Players. Opening. Moves. Winner. 
anowski vs. Noa, Q. gam. dec. 4I pi 
I'schigorin vs. 

Popiel. Ev'ns gam. dec.49 7. 
Walbrodt vs. 

. Maroczy. Philidor’s Def. 36 M. 
Charousek vs, . ;j 

Schlechter. Bishop's gam.. 46 Dr, 
Pillsbury vs. Albin. Pretich Def. 34 A. 
Winawer vs. : r 

Tarrasch. Hampe-Aligaier.79 Ww. 

SECOND ROUND. 
Albin vs. Winawer. Giuoco Piano. 56 W. 
Schlecht sisbary. Four Knights. 34 Dr. 
Marocey OY ae) Irregular. 36 Cc. 
Popiel vs. Walbrodt.Sicilian. 66 W. 
Noa vs. Tschigorin. Giuoco Piano. 7: Dr. 
Marco vs. Janowski. Ruy Lopez. 69 Dr. 

THIRD ROUND. 
Techie Giuoco Piano. 54 > 3 
Walbrodt vs. Noa, French. 56 Ww. 
Charousek vs, Scotch. 26 Cc: 

Popiel. 

Pillsbury ws. Q.gam.dec. 46 P. 
ea aroczy. 
inawer vs. : 6 Ss. 

Schlechter. ye 3 

Tarrasch vs. Albin. Dutch, 44 
FOURTH ROUND. 
Schlechter vs. . 

Tarrasch, K. Bishop. 44 
Ma vs. k 

cue inawer. Vienna. 39 

Popiel vs. Pillsbury.K. Bishop, 59 
Noa vs. Charousek.Four Knights. 69 
Marco vs. Walbrodt.Ruy Lopez. 3r 
jJanowski vs. a 

Tschigorin, Q: 4m. dec. 39 

FIFTH ROUND. 
Walbrodt vs. 

Janowski. Ruy Lopez. 32 We 
Marco vs. 

Charousek, K- gam. dec. 64 M. 
Pillsbury vs. Noa. Dutch. 23 P, 
Winawer vs. Popiel.French. 54 W. 
Maroczy vs. 

abet: Q. gam. dec. 47 M. 
Albin vs. 

Schlechter. Q. Sam.dec, = 4t A. 


SUMMARY OF FIRST WEEK'S PLAY. 


Players. Won. Lost.\ Players. Won. Lost. 
Winawer...... 4 ZS [MALCOcs 200600 2 2 
Tschigorin.... 3% %|Maroczy..... 2 3 
Charousek.... 3% 1%|Janowski.... 13 2% 
Pillsbury...... 3% 1%|Tarrasch.... 1 3 
Walbrodt..... 3% ere yy 4% 
PIDIB «0000 00,60 2% 1%|Popiel........ ° 5 
Schlechter.... 23 2% 


Solution of Problems. 











R-QR4 R—Q 4 B x P, mate 
x: ween * 
gigsee B—B 4, mate 
KPxR 
—* R—R 6ch B—K 6, mate 
(ies ” BeBe. cies 





Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever ? 

Medical Science at last reports a positive cure 
for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful 
Kola Plant, a new botanical discovery found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. Its cures are 
really marvelous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. 
Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three 
years he had to sleep propped up ina chair in 
Hay-fever season, being unable to lie down night 
or day. The Kola plant cured him at once. 


To make the matter sure, these and hundreds of | 


other cures are sworn to before a notary public. 
So great is their faith in its wonderful curative 
powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, to make it known, is sending 
out large cases of the Kola compound free to all 
readers of THE LITERARY DiGEst who are suffer- 
ers from Asthma. All they ask in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. Send your name and address on a 
postal-card and they will send you a large case 
by mail free. It costs you nothing, and you 
should surely try it, 
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e@ o TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE e @ 


ARKIN SOAPS 


On Thirty Days Trial. 
From Factory to Family. 


And Get a ** CHAUTAUQUA ”’ 
Oil Heater {i moms Mantel Clock Free. 








is wise economy to use good soap. 
with our guarantee of purity. 


|? 





We sell our soaps entirely on their merits, 


Thousands of families use them, and have for 


many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


The “Chautauqua” Oil Heater heats a large room in coldest weather. 
Very large Central Draft Brass Burner, Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel- 
plated. Removable top, can be used for cooking. 


which burns 12 hours. ‘ 
brass, Russia iron and alumivum. 


Seth Thomas Mantel Clock, 
Brass Movement. 


and Variegated Marble. 
Length, 16% in.; width, 642 in.; height, 11 in. 
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Constructed entirely of steel plate, polished 
Absolutely nothing to break. 


Eight-Day. Cathedral Bell. 
Strikes Hours and Half Hours. 


Beautiful, Adamantine Enamel Case, patented pro- 
cess. Very highly polished, the eye cannot distinguish it from Black 
Artistic bronze gold pilasters and trimmings. 
Dial 5 in. in diameter, is gilt 
(white if preferred) with black Arabic numerals. Guaranteed arreliable 
timekeeper by the most celebrated makers in America. 


Cash with order is not 
asked, but if you remit 
in advance, you will re- 
ceive extra a nice 
ent for the lady o 
house,and shipment da 
after order is received. 


The money refunded 
without 
comment if the Box or 
the Premium does not 
prove all expected. 


We guarantee the safe 
delivery of all goods. 





Holds three quarts, 


res- 
the 


argument or 





Subscribers to this Paper may 
Use the Goods 30 Days 
before Bill is Due. 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 

q 100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP ° - $5.00 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° e « 3 

Enough to last an average family one full Infallible preventive of dandruff. 

« year. For all laundry and household Unequalled for washing the hair. 

« purposes it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP wg Cl wtltiwté«‘(C;:tét«Cw 

«4 10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP. . . .70 | | BOTTLE, 1oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . .30 

’ A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

4 12 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1.20 | 1 JAR, 20zs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM . .25 

* An unequalled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

* 1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . 60 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . we 

. Exquisite for ladies and children. Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 

> A matchless beautifier. sweetens the breath. 

* 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . 30 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET ° °o 

7 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 25 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. — 

a 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . 25 THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 

co All | 0 00 HEATER or CLOCK, Worth at Retail . ° 10.00 

7 for o (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.60 
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After trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the 


Soaps only. 
mium. 


All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 


Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost — saves you half the reg- 


ular retail prices. 


Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


“You may shi 
extras, etc., an 


me, subject to thirty days trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap with 
the upon your own conditions, viz.: 


“If, after thirty days trial, I find all the soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Premium 
selected entirely satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will 
notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge 


for what I have used.” 
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Li ead nenahenhsbibeiearnnibea deinen be ranatnngcehen tas rashes EE eee 
Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 


Not only do they give you a box of 


excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great vaiue, but they also give each purchaser a valuable premium, 
and we personally know they carry out what they promise.— 7he /ndependent, New York. 


Note.—We have examined the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co, 


or woman is hard to please who is not satisfied with such a return for their money.— 7he Watchman, Boston. 


They are all they say. A man 





Just what all 
writers want, 


KLINE’S TWIN POINT PEN. 


A perfect pen conven- 
ient for the pocket. 





ONLY 25 CENTS. A Fountain Pen, Ruling Pen, Stub, and Fine Point Pen, all inone 


words written with one filling. A great luxury at a trifling cost. Try one. THE BOOK 


2,000 
SHOP, Box 663, New York City 





If you are Married, or If— 


you intend to marry, there is ‘‘a subject of great 
delicacy yet of commanding importance” which 
should receive your immediate attention. It is 
treated ‘“‘with adequate knowledge” in the book 
‘Ethics of Marriage,” which the Chicago Journal 
declares “is almost like a voice from heaven.”’ 


The book will be sent post- on receipt of price, 





$1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette 


lace, 
New York. 





Revival Power Retained in Print. 

‘*There is no more distinguished example of the 
modern people’s preacher in the. American = 
to-day than Dr. Banks,” says the New York Jn- 
dependent. His most powerful utterances and most 
helpful thoughts which have resulted in great revi- 
vals, are retained in book form. A number of the 
best of these books are described in The Homiletic 
Review for October. The ‘pages containing them 
will be sent to any person who asks for them. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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What lamp-chimney is it 
that lasts like a teacup and 
gets the best light a lamp is 
capable of? 

Macbeth’s; but you want 
the Number made for your 
lamp. Let us send you the 
Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





Bx Pch 


P—B 5 ” Pets 

Correct solution received from the Rev. I. W. 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; O. E. Wiggers, Nashville; 
F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; F. S. 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala. 

Several of our solvers worked out a supposed 
mate by R—R 8 and B—Q 2, but they overlooked 
Black’s answer .. P—Kt s. 


Bx P, mate 











3. 


The problem in last week's DIGEST should have 
been numbered 169 instead of 168, 








Current Events. 


; The St. James's Gazette says progress has 
not been made toward asettlement of Engiand's 
dispute with Venezuela... . Deaths in Paris: 
General Louis Jules Trochu, commander of 
Paris in the siege during the Franco-Prussian 
war; Victor de Lesseps, son of the late Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps. 


Thursday, October 8. 


McKinley addresses delegations from Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, and Ohio; Bryan speaks in 
jurlington, Cedar Rapids, and other lowa 
towns; Palmer ana Buckner speak in Chicago ; 
Levering and Johnson speak in New York... . 
Gold-standard Democrats nominate J. A. Sperry 
for governor of Connecticut. ... The McKinley 
Republicans may have no electoral ticket in 


tary of State.... Judge Gummere, at Belvi- 
dere, N. J., decides that the United Siates 
Pipe Line Company may lay its pipes under 
Pennsylvania Railroad tracks. ... T. F. Ryan, 
of New York, is said to have bought a con- 
trolling interest in the Seaboard Air Line, 
thus terminating the rate war with the Southern 
Railway system. ... President Cleveland re- 
turns to Washington. ... A ptblic meeting to 
express regret at the retirementof Bishop Keane 
from the .Roman Catholic University is held in 
Washington. . . . The South Carolina Board of 
ye ga closes investigation of distillery scan- 
als, 

A terribie gale on the Irish Sea causes the 
loss of many ships and lives. ... George du 
Maurier, artist and author, dies at Whitby, 
England. 


Friday, October 9g. 


‘“*Chicago Day” anniversary was made the 
occasion of big ‘*sound-money” and “ free- 
silver * parades in Chicago followed by political 
meetings. . .. McKinley speaks to ex-Confede- 
rates, Tennesseans, and other delegations ; 
Bryan speaks in Sioux City, Iowa., Huron, S. 





Monday, October 5. 
Republicans gain in Connecticut town elec- 
tions. 
first-voters; Bryan speaks in Memphis, Nash- 
ville, and other places in Tennessee. ... The 
First National Bank of Mount Pleasant, Mich., 
closes its doors... 


among people in the storm-swept part of Florida. 
. . It is announced that the next world’s W.C. 
T. U. convention will be held in Montreal or 
Toronto, Canada, in October, 1897.... The 
Hartford Equal Rights Club decides to raise 
funds for a statue of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
The Czar and Czarina are received at Cher- 
bourg by President Faure and leave for Paris. 
ray we peed ems closing the Hungarian Diet, 
ee mt prolonged peace... . The Canadian 
arliament is prorogued at Ottawa. .,. It is 
reported that the American mission at Hasakeny 
was pillaged during the recent Armenian riots. 


Tuesday, October 6. 


McKinley addresses several delegations from 
states adjoining Ohio; Bryan travels from 
Louisville to Indianapolis, speaking in those 
cities and at towns em route; Arthur Sewall 
gives out a letter accepting the Democratic 
nomination for Vice-President. . . . Democrats 
win the election for State officers in Florida by 
a majority of about 15,000. ... It is said that 
the work of the Venezuelan commission is nearly 
completed. .. . Conventions: American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, Toledo, 
Ohio; Good Templars, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; 
Booksellers, Newsdealers, and Stationers, Bos- 
ton. ... People of Cedar Keys, Fla., issue an 
oy for help. 

The Czar and Czarina are received with en- 
thusiasm in Paris. . It is reported that the 
legislature of British Guiana has granted a rail- 


way concession through disputed territory to | 


the Barima gold-fields. 


Wednesday, October 7. 


The State election in Georgia results in favor 
of the Democrats by abont 50,000 majority... . 
McKinley addresses delegations from Ohio, 
Indiana, and West Virginia; Bryan speaks in 
Noblesville, Logansport, Hainmond and other 
Indiana towns. ... Populists and Democrats 
agree to fuse on electors in West Virginia.... 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., unveils a tablet 
in honor of the thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
Lincoln-Douglas joint debate, Chauncey M. 
Depew and Robert T. Lincoln, speakers... . 
R. I. Jarvis, candidate for Congress on the 
silver ticket, is dismissed from the postmaster- 
ship at Benton Harbor, Mich , for alleged offen- 
sive partizanship. ... The First National Bank 
of Ithaca, Mich, closes. 

Lord Rosebery resigns the leadership of the 
Liberal party, differing with Gladstone and 
others on the Eastern question. ... The strike 
of Canadian train despatchers is compromised. 





For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
_ Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, Mass., says: ‘‘ I value 
itas an excellent preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 


acidulated drink when properly diluted with water, and 
sweetened.” 


. .. McKinley addresses a delegation of 


Much suffering exists 


Dak., and other townsinthat region. . . . Phelps 
Hall, at Yale University is opened with suitable 


evercises, 
_Lord Rosebery speaks on the Armenian ques- 
tion in Edinburgh. ... The Czar reviews French 


troops at Chalons. .. . The Riff pirates plunder 
the French ship Corinfe, off Athucemus.... 
The Porte declares that Armenians fleeing from 
Turkey shall lose citizenship and not be per- 
mitted to return. 


Saturday, October to. 


McKinley makes twenty-one speeches to dele- 
gations at Canton ; Mr. Bryan reaches St. Paul, 
Minn., making three speeches there; Palmer 
and Buckner start on a trip through Michigan 
and the South. ... Democrats and Populists 
fuse on electors in Arkansas... . The Circuit 
Court at Columbus, Ohio, overrules the convic- 
tion of Abbott and Oden, legislators accused of 
soliciting bribes... .E. Townsend Root, music 
publisher, dies in Chicago. 

The Czar and Czarina arrive at Darmstadt. 
Earl Russell causes the arrest of his mother-in- 
law, Lady Scott, charging her with criminal 
libel, 


Sunday. October 17. 

A terrific storm raged along the Atlantic coast 
disastrous toshipping. . . . $12,000 was pledged 
for missions at a Christian Alliance meeting in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Most Rev. Edward White Benson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, dies from apoplexy in Hawarden 
Church. ... Workingmen held an anti-Sultan 
demonstration in Hvde Park. 








Free to our Readers.—The New Cure for Kid- 
ney and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


| As stated in our last issue the new botanical 
| discovery, Alkavis, is proving a wonderful cura- 


| tive in all diseases caused by uric acid in the 
| blood, or disordered action of the Kidneys and 
Urinary Organs. The New York /Vor/d publishes 
the remarkable case of Rev. A. C. Darling, 
minister of the gospel at North Constantia, N. 
Y., cured by Alkavis, when, as he says him- 
self, he had lost faith in man and medicine, and 
was preparing himself for certain death. Similar 
testimony to this wonderful new remedy comes 
from others including many ladies suffering from 
disorders peculiar to womanhood. The Church 
Kidney Cure Co., of No. 418 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, who so far its only importers, are so 
anxious to prove its value that for the sake of 
introduction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of the 
LITERARY DiGEst who is a sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all sufferers to send their 
names and addresses to the company,-and receive 
Alkavis free. It is sent to you entirely free, to 
prove its wonderful curative powers. 
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Colorado according to a decision of the Secre- | 
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m» SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from cach neighborhood 
by filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
N anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
49 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








SEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EET ETE 


£ Chautauqua Reading Circle t 


A definite course for 1506-1897 in 
French-Greek politics, art and lit- 


erature, showing their influence on 
——— Modern Life and Thoughi—— 


Desultory reading ts unsatisfac- 
tory. The C.L. 8S. C. enables busy 
people to make good use of spare mo- 
ments by having a well-defined plan, 


: 
Address Jonn H.Vixcent, Dept. 99, Buffalo,N.Y, & 
x 
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PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
World Famed 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Indorsed by Educators, Scientific, Profes- 
sional and Business Men all over the world. 
Abridged from six books to one. Handsomely 
bound, with portrait and autograph. Price, $2.50 
American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus and testimo- 
nials sent FREE. Address, A. Loisette, 237 Fifth 
Ave., New York, or 200 Regent St., London, Eng. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatmenta Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
Americ*. “Don’t wait to be blind.” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. Y. 








Prize Essay Contest 
28 PRIZES 28 


TAN DAR 1) the 
DICTIONARY 


will be Given Away. 








E announce a new Prize Competi- 
tion entirely different from any 
heretofore undertaken. [For the 

best short essays or articles on the subject 
‘* How To UsE A DICTIONARY,” submit- 
ted in accordance with printed rules, we 
shall give several copies of the Funk & 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary, and Dic- 
tionary Holders. 


Send at once for full particulars. 


COMPETITION DEPARTMENT, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 




















A Life Saver What to do till the doctor comes. 
‘ft hands and ready wits. 

‘*EmerGency Notes*’ posts ev- 

erybody. A book for every 


o k! 
Quic ' household. Price 50 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Cv., New York, 





Readers of THe LirERarRyY Diuest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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IN THE HEAT OF THE GREAT 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN <x. ve 




















What McKinley Reads 


eae 








Confronted by mountains 
of letters, newspapers, 
magazines, and books, | 








he knows where to 
find pure enjoyment 
and mental relaxation. 








= 


SURELY 


PROBABLY 


his reading from the tremendous supply at his disposal. The following is taken from the special Can- 
ton correspondence in The Chicago Record of July 29, 1896: 






































didate. It is interesting and suggestive, therefore, to know 


««Mr. and Mrs. McKINLEY were as glad to return to the comparative quiet of 
their Canton home as were their tuwnspeople to have them. The Major was 
confronted by great stacks of letters and small mountains of newspapers. ° 
He does very little general reading just now. Iasked him what he liked to read 
when permitted to follow his own bent of mind. He replied that most of his 
reading had been confined to serious channels, and that for pure enjoyment he 
liked a good story about as well as anything. He picked up a volume of an 
American history written in the form of a romance, entitled ‘Columbian Historical 
Novels,’ by John R. Musick, and said that he had started to read that.” 


oe 


no man has so many demands on his time and strength as a Presidential can- ; 


what he selects for 


Governor McKinley is well qualified to judge of the merit of such a work, and it 
must be very high indeed when he selects it for reading at a time like the present. 


Here is his opinion as expressed in a letter to the publishers: 


‘‘The Columbian Historical Novels are really one of the most beautiful 
productions of the American press I have ever seen. The idea in wri- 
ting them is certainly a most patriotic one. A pleasure is conferred upon 


those who may be so fortunate as to possess the work.” 


“The Columbian Historical Novels.” 








12 Handsome Volumes, 5,000 Pages, 300 Beautiful Illustrations. & 


By JOHN R. MUSICK. 








Readers of Tar Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


AMERICA’S LIFE-SSTORY TOLD IN TWELVE ENTRANCING TALES OF LOVE, ADVEN- 
wt wt st wf TURE, CONQUEST, WAR, SUPERSTITION, AND PATRIOTISM. “ & & 


Published by 
Four Centuries of American Romance and History. 
Complete History of our Country Accurately Told. | a FUNK & WAGNALLS C0., 
12 Complete Romances of Absorbing Interest. 30 Lafayette Place, 
Send Ten Cents for Illustrated Prospectus. Canvassers Wanted. x NEW YORK. 
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Do Your Own Thinking 


Everything on the money question is 
explained fully, carefully, accurately, 
and without partiality, in the new and 
convenient pocket 


“Handbook on 
Currency 
and 


Wealth” 


BY GEO. B. WALDRON, A.M. 


IT TELLS of the Relation of Silver 
and Gold, the Production, Coinage, and 
Distribution. 


IT TELLS of the Currency Laws 
of the United States, and explains the 
Monetary Systems and finances of 
the countries of the world. 


{T TELLS all about Wages, Debts, 
Prices, the Purchasing Power of 
Labor, Immigration, Land, and Popu- 
lation. 


IT TELLS the facts relative to Rail- 
roads, Telegraphs, Telephones, 
Strikes, Lockouts, the Liquor Traffic, 
and the last vote for President. 


IT IS NOT AN ARGUMENT. It 
supplies the facts and is useful alike to 
Silver Advocates and Gold Standard 
Supporters. 


IT IS A POCKET CYCLOPE- 
DIA OF MONEY and is eagerly 
welcomed by men of all parties. It is 
crammed full of the latest, completest, 
and most reliable information on the 
great political questions now agitating 
the people. No voter should be with- 
out it. 


Senator John Sherman declares: 
“It is valuable and convenient.” 


Senator William Peffer says: 
isa mine of useful matter. 
it as a campaign text-book.” 


** Bradstreet’s,”? New York, says: 
‘‘The Currency Table, which is com- 
piled from the currency laws of the 
United States, is one of the most con- 
venient statistical presentations with 
which we are acquainted.” 


“Current History” asserts: ‘It 
would be impossible to overestimate the 
value of this little compendium for those 
who are interested in the Silver Ques- 
tion, now so important.” 


Cloth 50 Cents; Leather $1. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Star Offer 


ok 
For OctoberOnly 


We will send all of the following 
books, —w to $11.25, car- 
prepaid, to any person coin 
will send his or ag. order before 
November 1, 1896, for 


$4.89 


This offer will expire, positively, 
October 31, 1896. 


* $11.25 worth for $4.89 


1. THE LIGHT OF THE WoRrLD. 
Illustrated. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold. Buckram, $1.75 

2. IN DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE 
Way Out. By Gen’! William 
Booth. Cloth, 


3. THE BIRTHDAY Book. ‘By Rev. 
Chas. F. Deems, D.D. Cloth, 

4. SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETH- 
REN. Illustrated. By Josiah 
Allen’s Wife. Cloth, ° 


5. How To WIN. By Frances E. 
Willard, Cloth, . 


6. SHAKESPEARE’S PLays. Fac 
simile of the famous first folio 
edition. Cloth, “or 

7. THE BosHAM PuzzLr. By John 
Habberton, author of *‘ Helen’s 
Babies.”” Cloth, 





1.50 


1,00 


2.50 


1,00 


1,00 


$11.25 


These are all choice books, and the 
copies sold in this group will all be aéso- 
lutely perfect copies in ever respect, not 
shop-worn, and the dest editions pub- 
lished, UHere isa capital opportunity to 
get books for yourself, or to use as gifts, 
at less than half price. 

Only one set will be sold to any 
one purchaser at the above special 
price of $4.89, and the offer is good only 
during October. 

Cash must be sent with order in every case. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Total, at regular prices, 








































Second procate Now Ready 


Bell’s ‘Reader’ S 
Shakespeare 


Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works, Con- 
densed, Connected, and 
Emphasized 


By Prof. D. C. BELL, London 
Author of Bell’s Elocutionist . 





A SERIES OF THREE VOLUMES, THE FIRST 
OF WHICH, ALREADY ISSUED, CONTAINS 
THE HISTORICAL PLAYS, ENGLISH AND 
ROMAN - be. ae (Oh ee eee 














For Higher Schools, Colleges, the Home 
Circle, Dramatic Clubs, Etc. 


They are Arranged and Condensed with 
8 jal Reference to Appealing to the 
eice and Ear, and to Facilitate 
the Art of Reading Aloud. Each 
Play is Preceded by a Con- 
cise Narrative, both His- 
torical and Literary 





Professor Hiram Carson, A.M., LL.D., 
rtment English Literature, Cor- 
nell University: “lam delighted with 
.~.. Just w at I have been waiting 
for the last two years.” 











VOLUME II. 
Tragedies and One Romantic Play 


CONTENTS : 
Chronology of Tragedies | 
ronology o 
Pericles 


Macbeth 
Hamlet 
Romeo and Juliet ing Lear 
Troilus and Cressida 


Cymbeline 
Timon of Athens Titus Andronicus 
Romantic Play—THE TEMPEST 


PROFESSIONAL OPINIONS: 

Professor Geor me &. Marshall, Ph.B., Dept. 
of Eng., Univ. o Eminently satis- 
fac’ Fh yn ail teachers of literature 
aes eit their need of such a work. 

Phy, onl Ralph Curtis Ringwait, t.o Eno. 

Sn ea 
pee ral one. . am muc wit 
the vies of this book. 

Professor B. ). Hoadley, Dept. Eng. Lit., Port- 
land University, Oregon; “A study of ‘Bell's ‘ 
— 8 Shakespeare’ convinces me of its great 
value. ... 


prretenees W. M, Baskervill, School o 
Vanderbil Nien ~ 


t ae ‘ennessee ; . & 
preciated. . . Willbea very useful book. 





Vol. II, Buckram, 12mo, 471 pp. 
Price $1 50. Post-free 














mending on 
editorial page the securing of this volume.” 


Wealth and Waste 


The Principles of Political Economy 
in their Application to the Present 
Problems of Labor, amy _ we 
Liquor Traffic x" 


By A. A. HOPKINS, Ph.D., 
Prot. of Political Hoonomy and Prohibition, Amert- 








= ae isa b= ot both for scholars and students 


y~ FR men, with 

— tions and practical ill ustrations, for all 
these classes." —The Meligious Hi erald, Hart- 

ford, Conn. 


tamo, 286 pp., Price $1.00 


Pank & Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafayette Place 
NEW YORK 











30 Lafayette Place, New York City. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 
. we nny ow gy ome says: “ This m * 
un fascinating, and suggestive. . ° e 
do an unusual thing in recom: the ** /t Throbs with Intellect and Heart’ 
























Christ and His Friends 


COMPANION VOLUME TO 
‘“*The Fisherman and His Friends”’ | 


31 POWEBFUL REVIVAL SERMONS 


BY 
LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 








“Asa book of general devotional reading, 
the collection is to be highly commended.” 
The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. | 






12mo, Buckram, 39 390 > PP. Price $1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY | 
30 Lafayette Place, New York | 
















“ALL ARE DELIGHTED.” 


is oF Boy tees when Soonenie se bed Theatends Re! lates, witiing Po. Cities, Towns, LEWINSVILLE, Va., Sept. 18, 1896. 
am an u take 0 acknow the receipt of their spoons inone I ived 
unanimous chorus—‘‘ WE ARE ALL DELIGHTED ”’ ? ” . uses set. and the 2k py ty 
Does it not give Tremendous Emphasis to our-re a assertion that this set of Six Genuine World's re el cogomee, and all are 
Fair Souvenir Teaspoons, full size for daily use, is an INCOMPARABLE BARGAIN—a matchless opportu- Pétting up anothes slab of an 
—— ~—the most startling offer ever made by a reliable firm? And it is not convincing evidence of their ein 


f t- 
, Seangpen value that year after year since the great World's Fair closed its gates forever the demand for ness, Tos sia cin eas 


marvelous spoons has increased as the years recede? ‘‘WE ARE ALL DELIGHTED ’’ is some- Very respectfully, 
thing for every woman to remember. For whether she has a birthday token to give, or a wedding gift Mrs. W. B. Besiey. 
in view, or is bothered about a suitable Christmas present, or needs a beautiful set of spoons for the 


table, or wishes to leave coming generations a memorial of the great World's Fair, she can not do better than join the great chorus 
of Delighted ones. 


~ 


ney. 
Wi = 


- 


Pa 
a 
7 my, ~ 








*FOR ALL SIX - 


THE ABOVE CUT SHows poe vee SIZE AND PATTERN OF SPOONS. 
These are the nal World’s Fair Souvenir Teaspoo: ‘ic of be and the failure of a syndicate of private dealers to dispose of them on the Fair } 
4 ) Grounds threw them ik on our hands, and slow! baton oaneh bane are oneben the public to the fact that for artistic merit, matchless el ce and sgagees | >» 
lable yore a set of six of these Handsome and Famous World’s Fair veaeee As size Teaspoons at 99 cents is the Grandest B argain of the Times. 


visitor to the Fair knows that the price of cto ese spoons on the Fair grounds IN] ry a piece, or $9.00 for a set of six, or $18.00 for the entire a 


of tw aiee: ai erent spoons, and here we sell you a set of six for only 99 Wa SF Ey T! spoons are divided into two different sets as follows: 
Set Bio. 4com rises these six build: Manufacturers, morteetaenl Woman's, eries, oF Ts} Hall, Transportation. Set No. § comprises these six—Ad- 
m, , Agriculture, , Mining, Govern 


You can have ré either set you like, but ‘under no ~~ will less than a set of six be sold, nor will they be divided in any other manner than above. 

is mind th cheap, washed-over spoons, but genuine triple-plate silver on white metal, stamped engrave — Co., Al—a ranty of reliability 

y are FULL ‘SIZE f tort table use, and the entire bowl — and inside is gold powee showing a Beautifull embossed : building of the Fair. The 

set ot x is put up in a handsomely lined box and is sent by mail PREPAID on receipt of 99 cents. EFUND 3 YOUR 2 ROPEr. Remember, if this 

al bargain & does not come up to your expectations, or if you believe they have been mis: Ti in ae manner, we W our money on demand. 

Toe will pay $1.50 for six ordinary plain, plated ns—here you get a beautiful pattern, with gold- eee bowl, at only 99 cents for six. 

A hundred dollars invested in something else for a birthday, wedding, or Christmas gift w ouldn’t give half the genuine delight and satisfac- 

tion. Our references are the First A rengys Bank, Chicago, any ress Company, or Bradstreet’s a Send money Ae express or post- 

office money order, or registered letter. Wedo not accept personal checks. State whether you prefer set No. 4 or set Be sure to 
send for our new 1896-97 catalog of incomparable silverware bargains ; mailed free. Address, 


LEONARD a) Dept. J. cols 152-153 Beran Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 
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